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— FIRST FOUR BOOKS —— 


By JAMES R. BOISE, Ph.D., LLD., 
Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Michigan. 


_WITH oR WITHOUT VOCABULARY. 


As our colleges, with but one or two exceptions, require three or four books only 
of the Anabasis for admission, the majority specifying four books, we have substi- 
tuted a Four-Book edition of “ Boise’s Anabasis” for the Zhree-Book and Five- 
Book editions heretofore published. This edition is thoroughly revised and up to 
date ; has references to Hadley-Allen’s, Goodwin’s and other Greek grammars ; 
contains tables of grammatical references and exercises, Kiepert’s Map of the Route 
of the Ten Thousand, tables, illustrations, etc. It is issued in two forms, viz, 
with and without vocabulary. 

It is believed that this work will be found to be the most accurate, comprehen- 
sive, and attractive edition of the Anabasis heretofore published. 


Terms for introduction given upon application. Send for full descriptive circulars 
of Latin and Greek textbooks. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, 


OUR LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Lights of Two Centuries. 


By the Rev. Epwarp Everetr HAs, D.D. A collection of biographical sketches of 
famous men, including artists and sculptors, prose writers, composers, poets, and inventors. 
Embellished with 50 portraits. Large 5vo, 603 pages. Price, $1.75. 


Hailmann’s Primary Methods. 


A complete and methodical presentation of the use of Kindergarten material in the work of the 
primary school, unfolding a systematic course of manual training, in connection with Arithme- 
tic, Geometry, Drawing, and other school studies. By W. N. HAILMANN, A.M., Supt. of 
Publie schools, La Porte, Ind. 166 pages. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Barnes’ Writing Charts. 


Fifty-two charts, carefully printed on stiff manilla paper-boards, put up in a handsome card-board 
box. Price, $4.00, (Send for ‘* Barnes’ Penmanship Souvenir,”’ free.) 


Science with Dr. Steele. 


Nearly Ready :—New edition in new dress and type; STEELE’S PopuLAR Puysics, 

Now Ready :—STEELE’S PorULAR CHEMISTRY, STEELE’S New AstTRONOMY, HYGIENIC 
PHYSIOLOGY, and ABRIDGED PuysioLoey. No other text-books so readily inspire the 
young with enthusiasm for science. 


Barnes’ Language Lessons 


Short Studies. Part I. — Picture Lessons (25¢.) ; Part I1.— Working Lessons (40c.) Short 
Studies Complete, Parts I. and Il. combined (60c.). Contains enough practical grammar, 
language, and composition, exercises, conversational drill, simple and useful diagrams ; and 
is skillfully graded and price low. Let every teacher examine this. 


Six New Series. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. _ 5 books. 

BARNES’ GEOGRAPHIES. 2 books. 

BARNES’ HISTORIES. Primary,’’ ‘‘ Brief,’ and ‘‘General.’’ 3 Books. 
BARNES’ ARITHMETICS. — By Davies, Peck, Fish, and Ficklin. 2 Books. 
BARNES’ PENMANSHIP. Brief Series, 6 books ; Standard Series, 6 books. 
BARNES’ DRAWING BOOKS. Practical and complete. 


I@™ These books are all new and standard. We shall be pleased to submit samples of any or all, sub- 
ject to approval. Send for descriptive circulars or specimen pages. We publish text-books on every sub- 
ject, for public or private schools and colleges, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


H. B. CARRINCTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


— sr A el S ARE INVITED TO ADDRESS US FOR OUR NEW PAMPHLET. 
; : tive Tex ooks in Common 
BA HER Special Selected List ser 


Branches sent free to any address. It gives 


a practical solution of the questions involved in securing the best books at the lowest prices. 
Brier Descriptive List sent free on application. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., Publishers,..... . 723 


EVERY SCHOOLROOM Wall ‘Cirgulars sent application desorip- 
ap Maury's Wall Maps (Set of Eight), $10.00, excnanee. ne 


Maps, and no teacher should 

be ignorant of MAURY’S. “ 
A set of eight beautiful’ and durable Maps is furnished at the low price 
of $10.00. These Maps are an ornament to any schoolroom, and a 
source of constant instruction to the school. There is nothing better. 


WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Revised Physical Geography, 1.20. $0.75 


Elementary Geography, . .54. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 16 Murray Street, New York. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS, 
CLARENDON DICTIONARY, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, 
and other works. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 
1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 
6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience, 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 
10. Every pen is warranted. 


for smoothness and toughness. Busy writers now no longer 
bother themselves with a scratching pen, and the dipping 
of ink, but select a “ Dixon” pencil, “ Hard,” “ Soft,” 
“ Soft Medium,” or “ Medium,” according to-their 
liking, and with ease and comfort “pen” 

their thoughts. 


DIXON’S PENCILS 
Embody the highest degree of perfection possible to be attained. They 


are made in ten degrees of hardness, so that any hand can be suited, 
and any class of work provided for. The leads are unsurpassed 


Indorsed by School Boards, 
recommended by Professors of 
Drawing, and used in Government 
Departments, Railroad, Insurance, and Bus- 


iness offices more largely than any other pencil. 


D@— if your stationer does not keep 
Drxon’s Pencils, mention N. EF. Journal 
of Education and send 16 cts. for samples, 
worth double your money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . . 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Ilustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
= Full Catalogues for three 
=, Stamps. 
“eR — Mention this paper. 


| 00 TEACHERS WANTED CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
IN 


New York and New England, 


LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 


remember them; all who are servous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
ng will be restored 


badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengtheni 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphéte, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Be. ~ &. AT J TELESCOPES. 
CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELE PE 
FOR Hicu SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
(Within City limits of Boston.) 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. 


TO SELL THE 


Sivartha Charts of Physiology. 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT 
TO ANY OTHERS NOW PUBLISHED. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT's 
STEEL PENS. [27% 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, ¢6 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES fee 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mroucsour me WORLD. 


An excellent opening for teachers who have 
failed to secure Fall Schools, and NO MISTAKE. 


For terms and exclusive territory write at once to 
W. A. CHOATE & COMPANY, 
General School Furnishers, 


50S BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


* [ge LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


How One May Learn To Paint 


FOR ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS, 


Including Instructions and Perry, 73 Fulton Street, Boston, 
The whole outfit will] 8.8 & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
cost less than a] EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. 


single lesson from 
a city teacher. 

3 The Instructions are 
by 

MARION KEMBLE. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOLS Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Cirewar. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGHE 


Sent by mail on receipt of price by 
Ss. W. TILTON & CO., 
[b] 333 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


construction of geometrical problems 

~ involving right lines, angles, circles, and 
ellipses. 

Graduated Ruler, 3 ft. long, Price, 10c. 

Graduated Open Frame Triangle, with 

the four standard angles, 90°, 30°, 60° 

and 45° - - = Price, 50 cents. 


N 

N 

\ A Protractor Scale, 16 inches long, 


A NEw AND ComMPLETE SET oF 


Black-board Drawing Instruments. 


Price, - - - : 25 cents, 
Dividers or Compases with removable 
points, metal and rubber. 
Two styles, Prices, $1.00 and 50 cents. 
Beam Compases, a simple and service- 
able article for - - 25 cents. Z 
An Elliptograph, for the construction 
of Ellipses on the black-board or else- 


S where. - - - Price, 25 cents. 
N This, the first practical set of instru- 
\ ments for the proper construction of geo- 
tebe figures, should be in every 
school-room above the primary grade. 


AILTON DRADLEY CO. 


OIPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE or TO RENT, 


THE FOLLOWING SCHOOL PROPERTY : 


A Seminary in Mississippi, worth $1200 ; Normal 
in Kentucky, worth $4000 (will be sold for $2000 to 
the right man). A Ladies’ Seminary in Iowa, $2000 4 
Private School in Chieago (eight acres of ground), 
$40,000. Another Private School in suburb of Chi- 
cago, from $4000 to $8000. This school has been clear- 
ing from $3000 to $4000 a year ; it will be rented to 
the right party for $600. Church School in Michi- 
gan, for $2000., Young Ladies’ Aeademy in Milwau- 
kee, $1000. Also many others. 

Address at once, for particulars, 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, 


Pure Chemicals. 
RICHARDS & CO. 


All the necessary tools for the accurate y Write for Quotations to 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. | 4. #. ANDREWS & CO, 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN Ceneral School Furnishers, 


AND BELIEVE THAT | MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty — 
ARE D 


SCHOOL 
GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
f BES 


eautifally made o T 


MATERIALS throughout. | 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. Andrews 
r- Be sure your Corset is Clobes, 
*Gioed Sense.’’ 
FIT ALL AGES-— Infants Tellurians, 
to Adults. Sold by 
LEADING RETAILERS 
FERRIS BROS for circular, | Charts, allkinds, 
Manufacturers Blackboards 
341 Broadway, NE 


Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Rest. 


Lee 

Le A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 

| 3 195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

$8 686 Broadway, New York. 

= * 

MENEELY & CO., | Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Street, Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


wee ons Tin for 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farma, etc. FU 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree. 


returns, Noindelicacy. Neither 
knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, Fidney 
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LARCE COMMISSIONS. 
andallbowel New 


170 State St., Chicage, Hil, 


Some Literary Treasures for little Mone, 
selected from the 


CHANDOS GLASSICS. 


Published in Library style of binding,— 
smooth blue linen, white label, at 
One Dollar per volume. 


PERCY ANECDOTES. 4 vols., boxed. 
SCHILLER’S POEMS AND BALLADS with memoir, 
Sir E. BuLwER-LyTron’s translation. 

THE LEGENDARY BALLADS OF ENGLAND 

AND SCOTLAND. Compiled and edited by Joun 

S. ROBERTS. 

DANTE. (The Vision of) Translated by Rev. H. F. 

Cary, A.M. 

ENGLAND : ITS CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
Edward [. to Henry By HENRY HALLAm, 
and the Constitution of England by J. L. DELoLMr. 

LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. Translated 
by J. G. LocKHBART, and the CHRONICLE 
THE CID, by Rost. SouTHEY. 

LIVES OF EMINENT NOVELISTS AND DRAM- 
ATISTS. By Str WALTER SCOTT. Revised, with 
notes. 

ESSAYSON CHIVALRY, Romance, and the Drama. 
By WALTER ScoTT. 

COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

BOOK OF AUTHORS. A collection of criticisms, 
ana, mots, personal descriptions, ete., wholly refer- 
ring to English men of literature in every age. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, DRAMAS, AND THE 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

THE KORAN—THE ALKORAN OF MOHAMMED. 

Translated into English from the original Arabic, 

with explanatory notes and preliminary discourse. 

By GEORGE SALE, ‘ 

OXENFORD’S FRENCH SONGS, including Cos- 
tello’s Lays of the Troubadours. 

ROMANCE OF LONDON. Historic sketches, re- 
markable duels, notorious highwaymen, rogueries, 
crimes, punishments, ete. By JOHN TIMBs, F.S.A. 

ROMANCE OF LONDON. Supernatural stories, 
— and shows, strange adventures, and remark- 

able persons. By JOHN TimpBs, F.S.A. 

A CENTURY OF ANECDOTES. A Collection of 

the best modern anecdotes of Court, Fashionable 

and Political Life, Men of Letters, Law, and Law- 
pers, Eccentric Persons, etc., from Geo. Selwyn to 

Yoleridge, Sydney Smith and Rogers. By JOHN 

Times, F.S.A. 

WALTON AND COTTON’S ANGLER. A new edi- 

. tion, notes by G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, and illus- 
trations selected from Major s beautiful edition, etc. 

(GEORGE) WORKS. In prose and 
erse. 

HEBER’S (BISHOP) POETICAL WORKS. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 

F R.S., from 1659 to 1669, with Memoir. dited by 

RICHARD LORD BRAYBROOKE. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. The Diary of John Evelyn, 

Esq., F.R.S., from 1641 to 1705-6. Edited by WILL- 

IAM BRAY, Esq. 

SPENSER’S FAERY QUEEN. A vision ofthe great 

Elizabethan Poet’s Masterpiece in Modern English. 

With memoir, notes, and glossary. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE (THE) 

AND NATURALIST’S CALENDAR. Rev. 

GILBERT WHITE, A.M. Anew Edition. Edited 

with notes by G. Christopher Davies. Beautifully 

and fuily illustrated. 

LAMB’S (CHARLES) POEMS AND ESSAYS. 

(Essays of Elia, ete., etc.,) with choice illustrations, 

head and tail pieces, ete. 

GIBBON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. Autobiographic 

Memoirs avd Letters of Edward Gibbon, with his 

History of the Crusades. Verbatim reprint with 

copious index. By W. J. Day. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT POETRY. 

Congest of old heroic ballads, songs, ete. A Lew 

edition with glossary and Life. By EDWARD WAL- 

FORD, M.A. 

LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Condensed and revised. 

LORD BACON’S ESSAYS, Including moral and his- 
torical works. Advancement of Learning, New 
Atlantis, etc., memoir, notes, and glossary. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. The Langhorne translation. 
Four vols. Text and notes, with indexes complete 
and revised. 

SHAH NAMEH (EPIC OF KINGS) (FIRDAUS]). 
Translated by ATKINSON. 


**Complete lists of the series free on application. 


*4* Of all booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of 
price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Publishers, 


20 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR’S. 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


JUST OUT: 
Petite Grammaire frangaise pour 
les Anglais, $1.25. 
Corrigé des Exercices de la Petite 


Ke h 
Grammaire (*&ey,t he), 50 cts. 

This new volume contains for translation into 
French, a great number of Evercises, the LADY 
or Lyons, Ist Act, and ALICE’S ADVENTURE* 
IN WONDERLAND, CHAPTER I. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of the Grammar, 
and a copy of the Key, postpaid, by sending 7!’ 
CENTS for the Grammar, and 30 CENTS for the 
Key, to the author. 

Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be sent 
free to applicants by Dr..L. SAUVEUR, 151° 
WALNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Special letters must be addressed to Dr. L. 
SAUVEUR, St. PauL, MINN. [a] 


OFLA PODRIDA, or a well-digested 
Melange, being Odds and Ends No. 24, selected 
from the “ Literary Junk Shop” of A. 8. CLARK, 3+ 
ark Row, New York City, now ready. 


Ag by New England Pub. Co. 
ents Wanted 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Also, a Catalogue of second-hand School Books. 
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CHICKAMAUGA, 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Again the summer fevered skies, 
The cooling antumn calms, 

Again the golden moons arise 
On barvest-happy farms. 

O nation free from sea to sea, 
With union blest forever, 

Not vainly heroes fought for thee 
By Chickamauga River! 

The autumn winds were piping low 
Beneath the vine-clad eaves; 

We heard the hollow bugle blow 
Among the ripened sheaves. 

And fast the mustering squadrons passed 
Through mountain portals wide 

And swift the blue brigades were massed 
By Chickamauga’s tide. 


It was the Sabbath ; and in awe 
We heard the dark hills shake, 
And o’er the mountain turrets saw 
The smoke of battle break. 
And ‘neath that war-cloud, gray and grand, 
The hills o’erhanging low, 
The Army of the Cumberland, 
Unequal, met the foe! 


Again, O fair September night! 
Beneath the moon and stars, 

I see, through memories dark and bright, 
The altar-fires of Mars. 

The morning breaks with screaming guns 
From batteries dark‘and dire, 

And where the Chickamauga runs 
Red runs the muskets’ fire. 


I see bold Longstreet’s darkening host 
Sweep through our lines of flame, 

And hear again, “ The right is lost !°’ 
Swart Rosecrans exclaim. 

** But not the left,’’ young Garfield cries ; 
** From that we must not sever, 

While Thomas holds the field that lies 
On Chickamauga River !°’ 


In dreams I stand beside the tide 
Where those old heroes fell. 

Above the valleys, long and wide, 
Sweet rings the Sabbath bell. 

I hear no more the bugle blow 
As on that fateful day ; 

I hear the ring-dove fluting low, 
Where shaded waters stray. 


On Mission Ridge the sunlight streams 
Above the fields of fall, 

And Chattanooga calmly dreams 
Beneath her mountain wall ; 

Old Lookout Mountain towers on high, 
As in heroic days, 

When ‘neath the battle of the sky 
Were seen the summits blaze. 


’ Tis ours to lay no garlands fair 
On many graves unknown, 
Kind Nature sets her gentians there, 
And fall the sear leaves lone. 
Those heroes’ graves no shaft of Mars 
May mark with beauty ever ; 
But floats the flag of forty stars 
By Chickamauga River. 


THE VALUE OF COLOR KNOWLEDGE. 


BY MARION KEMBLE. 


In a former article we endeavored to show that one 
might give attention to painting as a pastime or study 
without first acquiring a knowledge of drawing. Our 
object is to obtain the freedom of color as an independent 
study, and to establish a knowledge of it as an occupation. 

There are other and more important uses for color than 
painting pictures, just as surely as there are uses to which 
a knowledge of drawing may be applied other than in 
ornamental design; but from some process of reasoning 
it has come to be regarded by many that the study of 
drawing should precede that of color as though they, two 
separate and distinct arts, were especially adapted only for 


occupations than in that represented by the professional 
artist. 

We would suggest, as an educator, artists’ water colors, 
as they are the purest and most convenient form in which 
colors can be used. The late Miss Crocker, one of the 
supervisors of the Boston public schools, says, under the 
head of * Importance of ‘Teaching Colors and of Educating 


the Color Sense ” : 


‘* Lessons in color should have a place in primary schools, 
both for the good fundamental training they give and 
because a knowledge of the distinctions and harmonies 
of color is indispensable to success in many occupations. 
Again, colors attract the young child, and are a source of 
enjoyment to the well-trained eye, whether perceived in 
nature or art, in decoration or dress.” 

Knowledge of colors may be classified as what we may 
learn from books or in being told, and that which is 
acquired through practical experience. For instance, one 
may read, or some one may tell him that blue and yellow 
mixed will produce green; but if one desires to produce 
any particular hue of green he will soon realize that a 
knowledge of the combinations will be of little value without 
practical experience. The innumerable variations which 
can be made in the mixture of blue, red, and yellow, render 
it impossible to define them all, so that practical experience 
will be necessary for all who expect to become skillful 
colorists. 

Paints, as artists’ colors, are not obtainable graduated 
into shades and tints, as is the case with silks, worsteds, 
etc., for embroidery. The true artist will compound his 
own hues by various skillful mixtures. 

Knowledge of colors through practical experience with 
paints can be made useful in embroidery as well as in any 
form in which colors can be used. A lady who has such 
learning will dress becomingly, and her surroundings will 
always be attractive. 

We regard color as the foundation and structure of dec- 
It is the cause and revelation of form as well 
A painting consists of two 
It may be 


orative art. 
as that which adorns form. 
principal parts, the design and the coloring. 
said that the design precedes coloring, and must be pro- 
duced before it can be painted. That is true, but it does 
not necessarily follow that it must be the work of the 
painter, and we might also say that a design cannot be 
successfully painted after it has been produced without a 
knowledge of color composition and arrangement. 

A lady does not question her ability to draw before de- 
ciding to engage in embroidery. She knows that that will 
be no obstacle, as designs may be procured already pre- 
pared ; it may be a convenience to be able to make one’s 
own drawings not a necessity. 

There seems to be no reason why one should not employ 
artists’ colors in the same manner as they would colored 
materials in which colors would have the advantage because 
being flexible they could be modified to suit occasions. It 
has been shown that the artist depends as much upon skill- 
ful (artistic) color compositions as upon arrangements, and 
as manufacture precedes use it would seem that a knowl- 
edge of composition would be of invaluable assistance as a 
prelude to needlework and embroidery, as well as to all 
employment of color and colored materials. 

If it should be insisted upon that a knowledge of draw- 
ing should be acquired before learning to paint, the world 
would be deprived of many probable superior colorists. 
It is a well-known fact that the best colorists are fre- 
quently poor in design, while those who excel in design 
are seldom excellent in color. 

If one should begin with drawing and fail, that would 
be the end. If one begins with color combinations and 
the laws of harmony and contrast, there will be a wide 
field in which such knowledge may be made both useful 
and profitable. 

Drawing is but one of the numerous forms which color 
adorns, and to say to a pupil that he must acquire a knowl- 
edge of drawing before learning to use colors is, to say the 


least, unwise. 


each other, while in reality both are more useful in many 


Study color first for general use, when one will be better 


qualified to select the form of decoration for which he is 
best adapted ; if it is for drawing and design, the study of 
color will make it apparent. 


SHORT STUDIES IN MILTON. 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


DIFFERENT EXPRESSIONS FOR HELL. 


The talent Virgil had of varying his style has been re- 
ferred to in a previous article. We are speaking now, 
particularly, of the ability he possessed of coining forceful 
synonyms, thus preventing sameness by frequent repetition. 

In that remarkable account he gives of the destruction 
of Troy, in which the * wooden horse” figures so largely, 
he uses no less than twelve equivalents for the same, all 
equally significant; viz. (those not versed in Latin will 
excuse their untranslated introduction here): Lignum, 
Machina, Monstrum, Dolum, Pinea Claustra, Donum 
Moles, Effigies Equi, Equus, Sacrum, Robur, Simulac- 
rum, Cavum Robur. But these are tame, indeed, com- 
pared to the thirty equivalents for * hell” given below, from 
the first and second books of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
The wealth of his language powers seems to be bestowed 
upon this abode of Satan. The expressions coined by him 
are of the most forceful kind, each conveying a different 
idea of that awful place. Some of them are, in their 
connection, almost a study in themselves, from their great 
suggestiveness, and we refer any who may be interested 
therein to the original text, as showing fully the connee- 
tion in which each is used. 

Book I.: Verse 47, ‘* Bottomless perdition’’? ; 51, “‘ Fiery 
guif’’; 61, ‘* Dungeon horrible’’ ; 65, ‘‘ Regions of sorrow,’’ 
**Doleful shades’’ ; 90, ‘‘ Pit’’ ; 152, ‘* Gloomy deep”’ ; 177, 
“The vast and boundless deep’’; 239, ‘* The Stygian flood” ; 
244, ‘This mournfal gloom’’ ; 250, ‘‘ Infernal world’? ; 251, 
** Profoundest hell’’ ; 268, ‘‘Unhappy mansion”’ ; 658, This 
infernal pit. 

Book II., Verse 58, ‘* Dark opprobrious den of shame’’ ; 59, 
** The prison of God's tyranny’; 74, That forgetful lake’’ ; 87, 
This abhorred deep’’ ; 175, This firmament of hell’’; 183, Yon 
boiling ocean ’’; 213, ‘‘ These raging fires’? ; 262, ‘‘ Deep world 
of darkness’’ ; 434, ‘‘ Our prison strong,’’ ‘‘ This huge convex of 
fire’’ ; 462, ‘* This ill mansion’? ; 572, ‘‘ That dismal world”’ ; 
742, ‘* This infernal vale’’ ; 773, ‘* This deep ’’; 823, ‘‘ This dark 
and dismal house of pain’’; 858, ‘‘ This gloom of T'artarus pro- 
found,”’ 

Heaven has not so many titles to attract us, it would 


seem, as has hell to lead us to shun its dismal depths. 


LETTERS ON THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


PROBLEM.—(1.) 


BY 8S. S. PARR. 


The normal school in America has sprung up almost 
entirely in the last forty years. Indeed all, except 
a few pioneer institutions, are the outgrowth of half 
that time. Need we wonder, then, at the haze that ob- 
seures the normal school idea! It is not at all surprising 
that all kinds of schools go by the title of normal school, 
We have annexes to city high schools, with courses a few 
months long, thus denominated; state high schools pos- 
sessing a pedagogical adfendum consisting of fourteen 
weeks in elementary psychology and a something denom- 
inated ** methods ”’ and * school economy,” are called state 
normal schools. In Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and some 
other western states, we have a species of institution 
which offers a free-for-all, go-as-you-please pursuit of teleg- 
raphy, type-writing, bookkeeping, a-b-c, and what not, all 
under the name normal school. 

These by no means exhaust the list. 
institutes, peripatetic music teachers’ conventions, dog day 
gatherings of those who denominate themselves artists, 
and many other kinds of aggregations, go by the name of 
normal schools. 


Six-weeks’ 


THE MORAL. 
Why is this so? There are many reasons to be had for 
the asking. The demand for better teachers is at the bot- 
tom of all of it. People were dissatisfied with the old- 
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style teachers, who were either callow fledglings out of 
college, or itinerant schoolmasters who were half tramp, 
Like every idea worth anything, the nor- 


half bohemian. 
mal-school idea requires time to be born, grow, and ma- 
ture. And, after all, education is the most conservative 
of the great interests of society, and requires most time for 
Not a little of our normal school hetero-| | 
1 


its development. 
geneousness has grown out of our belief, as a people, in 
temporary expedients. 
great and small, by recipes. Perhaps, also, we should say |t 
that the Americans are determined to have the best edu- 
cation possible,—a quality better than that of any other | € 
nation. They ought. at least, to be satisfied with nothing |« 
less than this. 

But below all the great variation in those schools we 
call normal schools, as the conditioning factor of this 
alarming want of unanimity, is a general want of agree- 
ment as to what constitutes the foundation, or central idea, 


of the normal school as an institution. 


THE PARAMOUNT NECESSITY. 


We deal with most questions, | tongue, or ham. 


spider, is an acceptable relish. 


fresh cruller and a bit of cheese to * top off with.” 


| metallic-appearing, two-volumed History of Rome lovingly 


borne by the schoolboy. The bazars are full of tasteful, 


inconspicuous bags and baskets suitable for the purpose. 


The taste of the one to be provided for must be con- 


sulted, or, better still, known beforehand. If she is 
blessed with good health and a natural appetite, she will 


1 sure to like a well-made sandwich of one-day-old, home- 
nade bread and butter, with slices of chicken, roast beef, 
Boiled ham, chopped very fine, one or 
wo eggs stirred with it, and fried in little cakes on the 
Sardines, salmon, mack- 
vel, spiced and pickled, or any nice breakfast preparation 
if fish, with the addition of a hard-boiled egg, help make 


a variety in the bill of fare. 


A piece of home-made apple pie will not go amiss, or a 
Fruit 


£ some sort is always in season, thanks to our good mar- 


kets and facilities for transportation, and should never be 


omitted. 


The member of the teachers’ guild, who poses before my 


mental vision as I write, enjoys cooked fruits or vegetables 


A central thought is the life blood of any permanent in- with lunch, and an imposing array of wide-mouthed bot- 


stitution. 


» nor school can find a central idea distinctively : . 
less the normal school can find > llected from according to need. 


its own, such as underlies the free public school, the col- f 
lege, the university, or the special or technical school, it 
must inevitably be crowded to the wall, and either close 


8 


elled cloth is laid in first as a temporary lining. 


arasite ‘live for a time without it. n- 
A parasite may live for a time withou U tles, small jars, and tumblers is always at hand, to be se- 


When closely corked and 
urther secured by a wide elastic band, they are carried 
afely in the basket, especially if a square of white enam- 


This, 


its doors or become a department in some other kind of wrapped about the food, prevents its drying too fast. A 


school. The people of the United States believe in giv- 
ing whatever promises well a trial, but none are quicker, 
when their attention is once waked up, to detect a useless 


piece of paraftine papery, such as confectioners use, is a very 
dainty envelop for the sandwich, pie, or cake. 


For liquid refreshment, lemonade may be made upon 


or deceptive thing. the spot, though this is seldom attractive for lack of really 


It is apparent, even to the casual observer in educational 
affairs, that the normal school is now entering on a second 
period of questioning ; the first question, arising in the 
past, being whether or not such schools should be started 
at all. 
reasons why it exists. 
the work of preparing teachers shall not be handed over to 
colleges and their chairs of didacties, or to high schools 


Ss 


It must now be able to give good and _ suflicient 
Such schools must show cause why 


t 


and their training school annexes. 

Unless the normal school can show that the knowledge 
required for successful teaching is different from that re- 
quired for general purposes, which is comprised in a liberal 
education, plus a series of lectures on didactics by some 
college chair, it must surrender most of its work to the 
college. The remainder of its field will be preémpted by 
the rapidly developing public high school and _ its train- 
ing-school attachment, unless cause can be shown in favor 
of a knowledge which is the distinet property and posses- 
sion of the teacher. 


THE BATTLE-GROUND. 


cold water. 


home. 


change. 
our teacher can have a dish of hot oysters, can cook or 


is the social one. 


Tea, coffee, or milk may be carried from 
has knife, fork, spoon, napkin, 


ugar, salt, etc., in a convenient storage place for such 


Our * model” 


very light housekeeping.” 


Now, if I have carried you with me thus far, let me 


confess that much of what has just been written belongs 


o the “dark ages,” to the primitive times of hardship 


and distress, figuratively speaking, for the cold lunch is 
now a thing of the past, only resorted to from choice dur- 
ing the heat of early summer, before the beginning of 


vacation. 


A little portable lamp-stove, a few pennies’ worth of 


kerosene oil, and a tin saucepan or two, have wrought the 


Within a few minutes from the time it is lighted, 


warm a bit of meat, heat soup or vegetables, boil eggs, 
make toast,—in other words, what is there she can’t do 
with it ? 


Another element needed to make the nooning a success 
This is easily accomplished by the co- 


The conflict of ideas, as Emerson fitly remarks in his|operation of two congenial spirits, who should mutually 


essay on Manners, is, at last, the final issue. 


It does not}covenant to avoid for that precious hour all professional 


matter that we have normal schools by the hundred, or|subjects, excepting such ludicrous incidents as frequently 
that we have millions of money invested in buildings, ap-|oceur in the best-regulated schoolrooms. 


pliances, and the like. It does not even count anything 
that normal schools are established by law under state 
patronage. All these and many other material facts may 
exist, and still the ultimate fact rests in the ability of the 
normal school idea to differentiate itself and hold its own 
in that tournament of conflicting thought wherein every- 
thing human must be tested. Recent events point to the 


coming on of this battle of ideas. 


THE TEACHER’Se LUNCHEON. 


BY MARY WINCHESTER. 


And so “may good digestion wait on appetite.” 


REFORMERS AND PROMOTERS OF EDUCA- 


TION DURING THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH.D., HAMILTON, 0. 


IV. 


1787—1864. Wm. Harnisch, principal of normal 


school at Weissenfels, Germany ; distinguished authority 
on methods of teaching. 


1790—1866. Fr. Adolph Diesterweg, principal of 


normal school at Moers, Rhenish Prussia, afterward at 
cated Berlin, also member of Prussian Parliament. 


The most 


One of the earliest of the morning duties in many of | remarkable promoter of public education in Germany 
our homes, and one wherein forethought and loving care|staunchest defender of the teaching profession, indefati- 
may well be exercised, is putting up the teacher’s noonday | gable champion of the publie school in its attempts at liber- 


lunch. 
whom the necessity has never come will realize. 


There is more to this simple subject than those to ating itself from the stultifying influence of clerical super- 


vision. Author of Wegweiser (Guide), in which he re- 


How to accomplish an-attractive, palatable, sufficient] viewed the pedagogical literature of the day. This work 
repast, that shall invite the appetite when the strain of]is continued by his disciples and friends, and is regarded 


brain and nerve relaxes for a brief interval, is the problem, 
and this not for a single day, but five days in a week for 
many weeks, and perhaps for many years. Who shall say 
that the home-housekeepers have not an important, though 
it may be an indirect part in the great work of education. 

As to the receptacle for the lunch, it should be a happy 
compromise between that carried by the “ little-tin-pail 
brigade” immortalized by Holmes (wasn’t it?) and the 


as one of the greatest works on education ever published. 
He is one of the three greatest practical educational re- 
formers of our century: Pestalozzi, Froebel, Diesterweg. 

1791—1864. Christ. Gottlob Scholz, principal of fe- 
male normal school at Breslau, Germany. Very instru- 


mental in elevating woman and opening the teaching pro- 
fession to her. 


England. Justly termed England's greatest teacher. Re- 
former of academic instruction, and a much-quoted author- 
ity on education of boys. 

1795—1862. Joh. K. Christ. Vogel, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. Reetor of citizen’s school. Reformed methods of 
teaching reading by adapting Jacotot’s method to that 
branch. Vogel’s method is the German * word method,.”’ 
1798—1854. Fr. Ed. Bencke, Berlin. Renowned 
psychologist, whose system has been of great influence 
upon the teachers of Germany, and is just now beginning 
to find its way into the press of England and America. 
1799—1878. Joh. Gotte. Dressler, principal normal 
school at Bautzen, Germany ; champion of Bencke’s idea. 

1800—+ Heinrich Wichern, Hamburg, Germany. 
Founder of the extensive reform school * Zum Rauhen 
Hause.” 

1801—1870. Thomas I. Scherr, Berne. 
moter of publie education in Switzerland. 

1808—1873. Thomas Guthrie, England. Founder 
of the so-called reformatories for depraved boys, and char- 


Noted pro- 


ity schools for the poor. 

1804—? Karl A. Schmid, Stuttgart, Germany. Au- 
thor or editor of an unsurpassed Cyclopedia of Education, 
a very voluminous and most reliable work. 

1804—1873. Aug. Lueben, Bremen, Germany. Prin- 
cipal of normal schools, reformer of methods of teaching 
natural history and science ; author of well-known text- 
books, and editor of The Practical Schoolmaster. 

1817—? Tuisko Ziller, Leipzig and Jena, Germany. 
Disciple of Herbart, practical promoter of pedagogy in 
seminary connected with the university. Advocate of con- 
centric teaching. 

1819—1864. Karl Schmidt, Gotha, Germany. Ad- 
vocate of the idea of “ anthropological instruction ” ; 
author of the best history of education known. 

1829—. Friedrich Dittes, Gotha, Germany, now 
Vienna, Austria. Perhaps at present the greatest author- 
ity in methods of teaching ; author of renowned works on 


education, 


Note.—I have purposely refrained from introducing a single 

name of the proud list of American educators. It ‘‘ will pay’’ to 
arrange a list of these for publication, and I hope that the enter- 
prising editor of this JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will assign that 
duty to some one whois well versed in the history of public educa- 
tion in America, Perhaps the JouRNAL, this queen among edu- 
cational periodicals of the civilized world, will also make arrange- 
ments with some of its numerous writers, to furnish the profession 
with a carefully-sifted list of the great books (exact title, name of 
author, date and place of publication), that bave been like guide- 
posts on the onward march of common school education. 
It is always instructive, as well as entertaining, to look back 
into history, for if history is a narration of events some of these 
books have made history, their publication having been events of 
the greatest importance. ‘Think of Rousseau’s Emile, Comenius’ 
Orbis Pictus, Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, Diesterweg’s 
Wegweiser, Froebel’s Education of Man, and numerous others. 

Another labor of love and incalculable benefit to teachers may 

be a brief but comprehensive description of some great schools, — 
like Rugby, Schnepfenthal, and others, 
In taking leave of the fair reader, I do not propose to apologize 
for the brevity of the foregoing sketches, nor for any sins of omis- 
sion in my list. Let him who can, do better, under the pressure of 
official business and the worry of contention and suspense such as | 
had to labor under of late. Au revoir, 


THE DOWN-EAST SCHOOLMASTER.* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of ‘School and Camp Series,” *‘ Up the Ladder Club Series,” ete. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue STILL Virat SAMMY. 


Restless Sammy Hanscom was looking in school time out of the 
window. The longer he looked, the more interesting seemed all 
the world without. But what was that he saw as he glanced down- 
ward ? 

“Tt looks like he could not definitely say, but what he 
did see looked so much like the rim of a hat that his curiosity 
could not be controlled. He stepped down from his chair, and 
noticing that the schoolmaster’s back was turned, he gently shoved 
his chair along until it was directly before the window. Then mak- 
ing sure that the schoolmaster’s back and not his face was still 
turned toward him, he mounted the chair, and leaning over the 
window-sill, looked out. The window was low, Sammy was up 
high, and—dangerously leaning forward, and—the result can be 
imagined. 

The first intimation given to the schoolmaster that there was an 
expenditure of Sammy’s vitality in the wrong direction, was a sharp 
ery, Ugh—h—h!"’ just outside the window. 

_ This was succeeded by a bass roar from the same quarter. When 


1795—1842. Thomas Arnold, rector at Rugby in 


* Copyright, 1887, by E. A. Rand. All rights reserved. 
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Paul turned, Sammy was gone! There was the window, the open 
window, to suggest where Sammy had gone, and those cries told 
how he had gone. But what did the two cries mean? Did the 
two elements within Sammy, that of ‘‘ Potwin”’ and that of ‘* Hans- 
com,’’ voice themselves in these two outcries, the sharpness of the 
tenor and the growl of the bass indicating the two unlike beings 
inside the one Sammy? It would have puzzled even Grandmother 
Hanscom to say. 

Paul did not stop to answer any useless conjectures that might 
be raised, but sprang to the window and then rushed to the door, 
the school keeping about as quiet as such bodies generally do on 
such occasions. There Paul saw the sobbing Sammy rubbing his 
eyes filled with tears, while a stout, young man was bending over 
Sammy, wiping his face with a red handkerchief, and saying 
comforting words to him. A pile of books Paul saw under the 
window. 

**Now, Sammy,” inquired Paul, hurriedly, what are you 
up to?” 

‘* A-a-fishing-for-his-hat,’’ said the sobbing Sammy, ‘‘and-I-went- 
too-far.’’ 

**T was sitting down there,’’ said the big, young man, lifting a 
good-natured face and smiling, ‘‘ and was waiting for recess, when 
this boy came out. I wasn’t looking for him. Sorry to disturb 
the school.’’ 

‘* Oh, it isn’t your fault,’’ replied Paul. ‘‘ That boy is always 
there, Sammy,’’ he said to the blubbering boy, ‘‘ you can go 
in and stand in the corner.”’ 

**T didn’t mean to,’’ sobbed Sammy. 

**Did you want to see me—or— ?”’ 

Paul hesitated. He did not know whether this huge, young 
man came as a visitor to see the school, or did the books indicate 
that he was about to present himself as a scholar ? 

**T wanted to have a talk with you when you were not busy,” 
explained the new arrival. 

** Very well. Won't you come in?’ replied the master. To 
the school, he roared, ‘* School, be seated! ’’ 

The scholars, who had begun to flock to the windows, rushed 
back to their seats, while the visitor took a chair that Paul offered 
him at the teacher’s desk, and there the visitor sat with lowered 
and blushing face, while Sammy also hung his head and blushed 
in his corner. The young people on the female side of the school 
slyly commented on the schoolmaster’s manner at the time of this 
outbreak of vitality on the part of Sammy, and the school’s re- 
sponse to it. 

Didn’t the apostle,’’-—a school name for Paul,—‘‘ roar and 
glare like a lion ?’’ wrote Patty Weeks, Annie Alton’s intimate 
friend. 

** Yes,’’ was the reply, on an arithmetic fly-leaf, ‘‘ but he is very 
much of a lamb out of school, and makes up for it.’’ 

That was the master’s method in school, dignity, promptness, 
sternness, if not fierceness of manner, but out of school this all sub- 
sided, and Paul was an older brother to the boys, save a few who 
had more years than he, a gallant protector of the girls, and a 
teacher in a very democratic kind of a gymnasium. His scholars 
liked him and feared him also, for his prowess amid the bars and 
on the rings and before the sandbag, was continually emphasized 
by his pupils in the gymnasium. He was considered to be 
spunky.”’ 

But what did the huge, young stranger want? He gave his 
name as Sylvester Dixon. Paul’s fame had reached Sylvester in 
his rustic retirement, and he had come to this wonderful savant 
from Brunswick that he might study ‘‘ higher algebra’’ and ‘‘ ge- 
ometry’’ and ‘‘astronomy.’’ His legs were so long that Paul 
sometimes wondered how Sylvester could possibly stow them under 
any desk in the sefoolroom, but he did pack them away somehow, 
and they were legs which never troubled Paul in the least. The 
master’s authority was stronger for the advent of this huge scholar, 
who had come for the sole purpose of study, and not in any way to 
tease a young fellow whom he could have held out with one arm 
and then swung over his head. The girls called him ‘‘ moose,”’ 
and joked about the firm of ‘‘ the moose and the lion,’’ but the 
jesting showed that the master and his bulky pupil were on the best 
of terms, and if the least revolt against authority had broken out, 
all the school knew where Sylvester Dixon would have been found. 
He was a Saxon in his style of looks, with blue eyes, and abun- 
dance of yellowish hair, sandy complexion, and an incipient straw- 
colored beard. 

He told Paul after school the second night, ‘‘I live on a farm 
now, but I have an idea that I might fit myself for something else."’ 

** Do you know Latin and Greek ?’’ asked the master. 

‘* Yes, sir, I have studied both.” 

‘“* Let me propose that you change the course of study you had in 
mind when you came to school, and take up your Latin and Greek, 
and seriously think of going to college.” 

‘*T—’’ Sylvester hesitated. 

. Without a full appreciation of the importance of the decision, he 
yet felt instinctively that he was coming to a corner in his life, and 
not a mean corner. And at the corner stood the teacher to urge 
onward or turn backward. If teachers, do we realize that our 
privilege is not solely to teach, but to stand at the corners that our 
pupils are continually meeting, and to encourage them to make the 
right turn? That teacher has a dwarfed view of things who does 
not reach up and take all this within the sweep of his vision. 

‘¢T—will,’’ said Sylvester, positively. 

‘« That is right,’’ said Paul, holding out his hand to Sylvester, 
who seized it heartily. They seemed to feel that the decision was 
one of moment. 

Here the schoolmaster and his pupil left the schoolhouse to its 
silence and shadows, and then separated to their homes. Paul 
went to his room, busily thinking about various matters. He was 


for his class in gymnastics. ‘General exercise ’’ had been adjourned 
for the sake of a spelling school in district number six, which some 
of his pupils wished to attend, and so needed their time for prepar- 
ation. He could go out alone amid his beloved bars, and no person 
was there to interrupt his meditations. He had now been keeping 
school four weeks. If Sylvester Dixon, in coming to Paul Endi- 
cott’s school, felt that he was coming to a wise man, Paul was con- 
vinced that he himself had sat at the feet of a teacher whose in- 
struction was vastly superior to any he could give, namely, Expe- 
rience. 

**T thought I did know something,”’ reflected Paul, ‘‘ but my 
words sound like the chattering of an ignoramus. Sometimes I 
think I am wise in my discipline, but, dear me, my management, 
when I look at it as a whole, seems just full of blunders. Oh, 
dear! schoolkeeping is a great revealer of one’s limitations. You 
never know when, too, your work is done. Old lady Hanscom will 
say,— 

* Man’s work is from sun to sun; 

Woman's work is never done,’ 


[ guess she never taught school. There is her Sammy. I thonght 
I had fixed that boy’s case nicely, but I find occupation is not 
enough ; there must be variety in it. My hands are full, The 
idea of studying Sammy sets me to thinking I must stady them 
all. How, though, can I find out about them if I don’t go to their 
homes and see how they live, what the influences are there, what 
kind of parents they have, and soon? Hands full! 


* Common men’s work is from sun to sun; 
Women’s and schoolmasters’ is never done.’ 


That is the way those lines ought to run. Now, I must study 
something else for Sammy to do. What shall it be ?”’ 

Tle ascertained in some way that Sammy liked to find out a puz- 
zle. Sammy’s curiosity was aroused, his ingenuity and perseverance 
challenged, and the results of a discovery were very gratifying to 
him. Paul would hunt up puzzles in newspapers, or, if he saw 
a toy that was a question, proposing some difficult task to the 
handler, he would buy such for Sammy. Paul found himself 
asking a question of the schoolmaster one night: If the proper un- 
derstanding of Sammy involved such study, what must it be to 
know his entire school ? Sammy was one little island, like Colum- 
bus’ San Salvador, beyond which was a continent to be discovered 
and explored, 

Paul learned one other thing about Sammy, that he had a sharp 
and unfailing interest in ‘‘stories.’’ The schoolmaster’s memory 
was good, and his imagination vivid. If he_ could not recall an in- 
teresting fact in history, he had large resources of fancy. Sammy 
always proved an interested listener. He had a round, bullet 
head, big brown eyes, a soft, fair skin, and flaxen hair. He would 
lean forward, resting his head on his hands, and his elbows in turn 
on his knees. Then he would eye the schoolmaster, who might 
tell him how David slew Goliath, or how the water came to the relief 
of beseiged Leyden in Holland, and when Scripture and secular his- 
tory failed, then the schoolmaster would knock at the door of his 
stores of fancy, that a little fellow might look into Fairyland and 
see the marvels thereof. Sammy’s “‘ vitality ’’ was never trouble- 
some when the schoolmaster was telling stories. 

‘*T like you,’’ exclaimed Sammy, after the conclusion of a story 
one evening, by the open fire; and reaching out his chubby, brown 
hand, he rested it on the schoolmaster’s arm. 

‘That pays me,’’ said the schoolmaster, who was beginning to 
comprehend in that great school world which he had entered how 
warm may be a child’s affection, and how priceless it is to every ap- 
preciative teacher. 

If Paul had had eyes in the back part of his head, he would have 
seen something else that would have touched bim. While Sammy 
rested his hand, as if tendered in a slave’s surrender, on the arm of 
the schoolmaster, the grandparents in the rear of these parties were 
eager listeners also. Simon Hanscom would nod his head in a 
smiling assent as long as he could keep awake and hear a story, 
and when he began his usual evening nap, it would be with a grin 
on his face, still nodding in the direction of Paul. Samantha would 
generally drop her knitting-work and listen with ears entranced. 
She might have been surprised if anybody had told her that she 
was most interested in stories about ‘‘giants’’ and “‘ bears.’ 
When Paul had finished, though Simon might be far on his way 
to the Land of Nod, Samantha was always awake. Very often 
she would say to herself, ‘‘ How much Mr, Endicott’s voice is like 
Ajux’s!’’? Then the tears would fill her eyes, and she would think, 
‘Tn just that way Ajux was fond of Sammy. Couldn’t be two 
peas more alike in a pod than my Ajux and the schoolmaster.” 

Ajux was a beloved son, who in his youth sailed away in a down- 
east coaster. He had sailed away, but he never sailed back. 
Somewhere in its shadowy depths the ocean hid the sad story of the 
sailor-boy’s shipwreck. 

{To be continued.) 


AUTUMN RONDEAU. 


From Spring to Fall the year makes merry, 
With days to days that chant and call ; 
With hopes to crown and fears to bury 
With crowns of flowers, and flowers for pall ; 
With bloom and song, and bird, and berry, 
That fill the months with festival, 
From Spring to Fall. 


Who knows if ever skies were dreary 
With shower, and cloud, and waterfall ? 
While yet the world’s good heart is cheery 
Who knows if rains will ever brawl ? 
The storm thinks long, the winds wax weary, 
Till winter come to wind up all 
From Spring to Fall. 


so nerye-tired that he was glad there was a ‘* yacation’’ that night 


— Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The now famous Boston teachers’ examinations have come and 
gone with the usual criticisms somewhat modified. The questions 
tested all the powers of the best candidates, but most of the appli- 
cants have learned the art of getting back-questions and studying 
up the answers to these; so that while the questions vary somewhat, 
a bright teacher who has carefully reviewed the points of previous 


examinations easily ‘‘ catches on ’’ to the questions of this year. 
To have passed the examination does not mean an appointment by 
any mauner of means, especially to candidates for a submastership. 
Within two years some of the strongest men in New England, who 
are now handling large schools successfully,—men of sterling charac- 
ter,—have passed with highest honors, and their appointment would 
be a bonanza to any school; but these men are not appointed just 
the same. These positions are very generally given to young men 
who have been teaching in the evening schools or in what are known 
as ‘‘ladies’ positions’? in the grammar schools. It may not be 
right to say that the committee have adopted any such policy; it 
seems to be so far merely the preference of district committees. 
There are those who openly argue that the best way to make a 
master a dozen years hence is to take a young man fresh from the 
normal school or college who passes a good examination, put him 
into a class ordinarily tanght by alady and then let him work up 
through the grades to second sub-master, thence to first sub-master, 
and in due time to mastership. Whether this philosophy which is 
not universally accepted shall be proved by experience the correct 
one, it will take years to determine. Many of those most con- 
versant with the needs and history of the school argue that it is 
much wiser for the masters and the committee to look over the 
large grammar schools of New England and select the most dis- 
tinguished men for the sub-masters; others ».doubtedly fear that 
the personal influence of some of these younger men will lead to 
their appointment to mastership over the heads ef worthy men 
longer in the service; but so far as we have observed there are no 
facts to justify such apprehensions. ‘Theoretically, there are 
grounds for fear of such injustice to some of the worthiest men that 
have ever taught in Boston, but practically there is every ground 
to believe that the principle has been established, even by the pres- 
ent board, that preference shall be given to seniority in rank, other 
things being equal. 
* * + 

There is some uneasiness on the part of friends of education over 
the tendency to discontinue schools or remove them. We have not 
the data from which to place the responsibility for a number of 
such acts. ‘The Chardon-street School, for instance, has been given 
up to the use of the vagrant women of Boston. By this act, 150 


children are turned out of the school near their homes in a part of 
the city where the population is rapidly increasing. This neighbor- 
hood has come to be the resort of the Italian element flocking to 
our shores. This class of people are very apt to keep their children 
out of school, and everything should be dane that can be done to 
retain them. It is a very worthy object to provide for the vagrant 
women, but it is a better policy by one half to provide for the 
younger portion of the community, and prevent their becoming idle, 
drunken, and dissolute as are these women whose habits have been 
formed and who give little hope of a life of usefulness. When Mas- 
sachusetts is making every effort to compel children to attend school 
she ought to do all in her power to make it easy and natural for them 
to attend. Of course we do not pretend to know the reasons for this 
special selection; but it would seem to us every way preferable to 
have taken the unused schoolhouse on Joy street, near Station 3. 
This would certainly make a good home for the women, would seem 
to bs much easier for the authorities because of its proximity to the 
station; it would have required no greater outlay, and would not 
have disarranged the school accommodations of a needy class of 
children. If there are reasons for this special selection having been 
made the public ought to have them. 
* 

The state normal schools and the Boston Normal School have 
opened with unusually large numbers of exceptionally prepared 
students, all of which indicates a tendency toward the teaching pro- 
fession. It is safe to say that there has never been a time when a 
larger percentage of the best talent among the young people drifted 
toward teaching as a life-work. One reason for this is that a much 
smaller number drift into it temporarily, because the pay is becoming 
more nearly what it should be for the services rendered. 

* * 

The Teachers’ Tenure-of-office Bill, which passed the Legislature 
a year and a half ago, has been accepted by scarcely a city or town 
in the state; and yet the good it has accomplished is sufficient to 
compensate for all the labor put forth in securing it, because it has 
toned up the sentiment of almost every city and town until a teach- 
er’s position is fifty per cent. more secure than it was five years ago. 
Indeed, a committee that should to-day drop any teacher without 
being prepared to give the public a good and sufficient reason there- 
for would be morally certain to have to give account thereof on 
election day. ‘The great thing that the teaching professon needs to 
attract to it and retain in it the best men is to make office tenure 


assured. 
* * 


The resignation of Caleb Murdock, master of the Frothingham 
School, after twenty-five years of efficient service, was not unex- 
pected. His need of rest would have led to an earlier resignation, 
perhaps, but for his desire to round out a quarter of a century of 
service in the city. He is a noble man, a good teacher, and leaves 
the work with the regret of his associate teachers, the pupils, the 
authorities, and the public. He has sons whogive promise of great 
success, —F’. F. Murdock, of the Bridgewater Normal School, being 
one of the ablest of the young men, his success in Quincy and Som- 
erville having led to his call to the normal school work. 

* * * 

The prompt promotion of Wm. B. Atwood, sub-master in the 
Frothingham, to the mastership, is as creditable to the committee 
as it is to him. Mr. Atwood is a graduate of Bridgewater, has 
been several years in the school, is in the full vigor of young man- 
hood, is a good student, a man of sterling character, and his pro- 
motion not only gives universal satisfaction, but goes far to allay 
any fears of a change of policy on the part of the committee. 

* * * 
A. Hi. Meyers, who is promoted from a subordinate position in 
the Martin School to a submastership in the Dearborn, is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, has had experience in teaching in classical schools, 
is an accomplished musician, and promises good work among the 


corps of able submasters in the city. 
WARREN WINTHROP, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 
NOTES. 

Avorp the lecturing style in teaching. especially below 
the high school. 

Ir will take little time to teach children to observe and 
appreciate architectural beauty. That little time is well 
spent. 

We must teach a child how to learn of and appreciate 
things and places remote, through an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with that which is near at hand. 

INVETERATE habits of use and want are apt to blind us 
to the need for change, and attempt to alter the existing 
system touches many different kinds of vested interests.— 
Archibald Geikie. 

Tuere are advantages in technical grammar, judiciously 
taught, which should cause our leaders to “ go slow ” in 
their neglect thereof. On the other hand there are few 
things more educationally vicious than the too early and 
rigid introduction of the old-time parsing mania with all 
its formulas and rules. 

Give your classes, especially the upper grammar grade 
and high school classes, bits of classical English. Mil- 
ton has eight masterpieces, the finest of the kind in the 
English language,—no other writer has so many. Have 
your pupils read a little from some or all of these. Also 
from Shakespeare’s best plays. If the teacher loves such 
authors devoutly the class will be sure to love them. 


In the Cottage Grove School, Chicago, we saw a skill- 
ful exercise in words, the teacher holding before the class 
a ecard 2 by 8 inches, with a word upon one side and a 
word similarly pronounced upon the other, and as she 
held it up they used the word in a sentence and told what 
it meant, and as she turned it they did the same with the 


other. It proved to be an admirable language exercise: 


Prinxcivat Barnes of Chicago has the Delsarte system 
of physical exercises in their perfection in his school. It 
has all the advantages of gymnastic exercises with intel- 
lectual stimulus. It is a sad farce where teacher and 
pupils do not put brains into the exercise, but with thought 
it becomes one of the most graceful, expressive, and in- 
spiring performances within the range of school work. It 
was all this as we saw it under Mr. Barnes’ direction. 


THERE is a law of self-preservation in Nature, which 
takes care of mistakes. Every human soul reaches toward 
the light in the most direct path open to it, and will cor- 
rect its own errors as soon as it is developed far enough. 
There is no use in trying to force maturity ; teachers who 
trouble children beyond all reason, and worry over their 
mistakes, are fumbling at the roots of young plants that 
will grow if they are let alone long enough.—Mary EL. 
Burt, Chicago. 


WORK IN COMPOSITION. 


BY ©. ©. WOODMAN, WORCESTER, MASS. 


One of my pupils, afflicted with what Juvenal calls 
* insanabile scribendi caco?thes,”’ came to mea few weeks 
ago with the startling announcement that she had just 
written three compositions on * Faith,” “ Hope,” and 
* Charity,” and was about to attempt another on * Brotherly 
Love.” With the remark that it wouldebe wise to select 
a subject about which she knew something when she next 
wrote, I pardoned her youthful indiscretion. 

I wish briefly to make a single point, and leave your 
readers to elaborate the idea in their own minds. 

One great reason why composition is so distasteful to 
pupils is found in the fact that the subjects selected or 
assigned are outside of the range of their knowledge and 
capacity. Abstract and philosophical themes, requiring 
extended observation and a close study of human nature, 
may do for mature minds, but they make too heavy a 
mental pabulum for the average pupil to digest. 

From such subjects as, * Our Cat,” “ How my Dog 
Talks,” * My Mother’s Kitchen,” * Our Flower Garden,” 
“What I Saw on the Way to School,” “ My Last Holi- 
day,” I have obtained sketches from young pupils that 
would delight a city editor in his search for copy. It is 
nteresting to note the keenness of observation developed 
by such subjects. 


Impressed with the thought that children will write with 
pleasure a description of what they have carefully ob- 
served, our superintendent, Dr. Marble, a year or two ago 
recommended that each grammar master take, occasion- 
ally, a little company of the pupils in the highest grade to 
some of the manufactories in which our city abounds, and 
have them witness the process of making a boot, an en- 
velope, a steel rail, and so on, from the very beginning, 
following carefully and systematically through the various 
yrocesses. This plan was suggested by one of our prom- 
inent boot manufacturers. Having adopted this sugges- 
tion, we have yet to learn of a single employer who was 
unwilling, when previously consulted, to allow such a dep- 
utation to visit his factory. On the contrary, unusual 
facilities have been afforded for obtaining a knowledge of 
the work, the source and variety of materials, and the dis- 
position of the finished goods. 


When these pupils have put the knowledge thus acquired 
into writing, there has been some difficulty to confine their 
effusions within proper limits. It may be that such visits 
will determine the choice of occupation for many a pupil, 
when he has reached maturer years. Certainly he can but 
have a better knowledge of what is being done about him. 
From the time the child enters the primary school, he 
should be encouraged to talk much of what he observes, 
and, as soon as he is able, should be allowed to put his 
thoughts, wisely directed by the teacher, into writing. In 
higher grades the pupil may give an account of what he 
has read also. In all cases, talking and writing should go 
together. That school program which is not sufficiently 
flexible to allow a daily talking exercise of at least twenty 
minutes is essentially deficient. Errors are then easily 
corrected ; and though the same error be oft repeated, yet, 
if corrected as often, will sometime be entirely uprooted. 
Throughout the curriculum, in its proper place, sentence- 
building, paragraphing, capitalization, punctuation, ete., 
must receive much careful drill. 

If such a plan were followed for the first seven years of 
school life, before pupils were allowed to get the flavor of 
grammar as such, teachers would have far less trouble 
than many of us now have to get children to express 
themselves intelligently,—either orally or in writing,— 
and composition would become an agreeable exercise to 
the children, where now it is much like the attempt to 
make an empty bag stand erect. 


MODERN METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. — (III.)* 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


8. Teach with all the care previously indicated, 


7+1=> 8 8—1=7 
ete. ete. 

2 fours are 8 kof 8=4 

4 twos are 8 8=2 


Teach 4 and } of 8, and the writing of } with all the 
care indicated in teaching 4 of 4. Most of the story-tell- 
ing should be upon 2 fours are 8, 4 twos are 8, $ of 8 is 
4, 4 of 8 is 2. 

Practice upon combinations such as, + of 8, + 5, 
— 3. 

Teach the use of the word “ times,” and the sign x, 
and use them in place of saying, “3 twos.” 


9. Teach with no unnecessary delay, 


9 9—1=—8 
ete. ete. 

Sx 9 sof 9=3 

Teach 

9+1=>10 10—1=>9 
ete. ete. 

5=10 40f10=>5 - 

5 2=10 tof 10 2 


See suggestions about 4 of 4. 

The writing of 10 needs to be taught with more care 
than the previous figures. 

Practice with combinations, such as, 4 + 3, — 5, 
X 4, take 4, take 4, « 3, take 4, X 5, take 4, X 4, 

2, — 5, +4, take 4. 

It is useless to say how much time will be required to 
teach the combinations of the first ten numbers. It de- 
pends upon the character of the class, the zeal of the 


* Copyright, 1887. 


backwards. 


teacher, the size of the class, the length of time given to 
the exercise daily, and the experience of the teacher with 
this method. There is no gain in going slow when the 
work is so well done that they can advance without care- 
lessness or inaccuracy. While “haste makes waste,” 
undue delay pays a premium upon indifference. 

The teacher, principal, superintendent, and committee 
should study carefully the possibilities of advancement 
with each class, seeking the happy medium between undue 
haste and undue waste of time. 


10. Teach the numbers from 10 to 19. Whether story- 
telling is continued depends upon the teacher’s estimate 
of its need. Objects should be used at any rate, and if 
the children are skillful in story-telling, and enjoy it, they 
can do it with little waste of time. 

‘They should keep the same ten objects in one group, 
and place the addition near it, but they should not be 
merged as below 10. The aim up to 10 was to have them 
know the number entire,—to know it in all its parts and 
combinations. 

From 10 to 19 the first important thing is to have the 
children appreciate the relation of each number to 10. 
This can be easily and promptly learned. 


0 00 
000 00 00 0 
0000 0 000 00 00 0 
000 00 00 0 
00 00 
0 0 0 5 0 0 
0 0 0 00 000 0 0 0 0 000 
0 0 0 00 000 00 0 0 0 000 
0 0 000 00 0 0 
00000 0000 00 000 000 
00000 000 00 00 0000 000 
00 00 000 000 
00 00 
00 00 


Review frequently some of the work done before 10. 
Have much practice with combinations. 

Teach that 10 and 10 are 20. Use objects, grouping 
two tens. Also add: 
10 
10 
20 
Have attention called to the 2 as the sum of 1 and 1. 
11. Teach that 10 and 10 and 10, or three tens, are 
30. Have them grouped as three ten objects, thus : 


0000000000, 
0000000000 


Add them, also, thus : 
10 
10 
10 
30 

Teach without objects : 

2X 10 = 20, twenty 

3 X 10 = 30, thirty 

4 x 10 = 40, forty 

5 X 10 = 50, fifty 


6 X 10 = 60, sixty 

7 X 10 = 70, seventy 
8 x 10 = 80, eighty 
9 X 10 = 90, ninety 
12. Teach, also, the numbers from 20 to 29, as in the 


case of the numbers from 10 to 19. Use objects in the 
case of twenty-one and two. Keep the twenty always the 


same, and never merge the other number with it. Teach 
the writing of the numbers : 
0000000000 20+1=> 21 
0 20 +- 2 = 22 


0000000000. ete. 
Without any teaching, let them write the numbers from 
31 to 39. 


Never use objects above 23 or 24. No child who is 
mentally hopeful will need them. 


13. Count by 2’s from 2 to 40. Repeat the same 


Count by 2's from 1 to 39, and backwards. Practice 
with this a little each day until it ean be done as rapidly 


as they can count forward. 
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NOTES AND. QUERIES. 


GERMAN AS SHE IS USED. 


Below is given the original German, with its accompanying trans- 
lation, which I found on a coupon-ticket from London to Berlin. 
Mark Twain would call the English of it a “‘darling.”’ It is cer- 
tainly unique : 

_Eine direkte Expedition von Kindern zu ermiissigten Preisen findet 
nicht statt. 

Die entgigenstehenden Bestimmugen sind aufgehoben. 

x. nuns expedition of children to lessen prices will not 
allowe 


The contrary determinations are raised up. WINTHROP. 


HORSES. 

A COMPOSITION BY A BOY IN A MASSACHUSETTS COUNTRY 
VILLAGE, 


Horses run. Horses gallop. Horses trot. The horse ran 
away. Some horses can pull a heavy load. The horse has four 
feet. The horse eats hay and grain. Horses drink water. Wild 


horses are called mustangs. Horses are trained when they are 
young. Wild horses live on the prairy grass. Some horses are 
black. Some are white. Some are red. Some horses live to be 


forty years old. Ugly horses bite. Horses rare. Horses kick 
and bite. Horses have to be shod. 


ADMISSION INTO COLLEGE BY CERTIFICATES. 


It certainly is a very pertinent question, Why, should a young 
man who has enjoyed the training of a good preparatory school, and 
passed successfully his examination, be subjected to another exam- 
ination, to enter college ? In the special preparatory studies car- 
ried on in high schools and academies, it may safely be taken for 
granted that the principals are as fully competent to sit in judg- 
ment on the attainments of the pupil, as the faculties of universi- 
ties and colleges, and if there is a distinct knowledge of just what 
is required to meet the standard of qualification, and the student 
has received a thorough drill in these required studies, and passed 
his examination, it seems to be a work of supererogation to oblige 
him to take another examination. It is pleasant, at least it must 
be to the persons specially interested, the candidates for admission 
into the colleges, to learn that quite a number of the colleges have 
decided to admit students on the certificates of their teachers. 
Among these higher institutions of learning which have decided to 
take this course is Brown University. 

The regular annual meeting of the corporation of Brown Univer- 
sity was held on Wednesday, the 7th instant, at which time Pres- 
ident Robinson gave the results of the second year’s experiment in 
admitting students to the freshman class in the manner indicated. It 
will be seen that the matter is well guarded, and that it is not any 
and every certificate that will be honored. The principals of the 
preparatory schools must be men of character and well-deserved 


reputation. ‘‘ Holding ourselves strictly to the rule,’’ says Presi- 
dent Robinson, ‘* that we will receive certificates from such schools 
only as our own experience, or other trustworthy information as- 
sures us are accustomed to do thorough work, and reserving to our- 
selves the right to withdraw the privilege of sending on certificates 
if we find them untrustworthy, we believe the experiment may 
with safety be continued.”’ 

Two questions may arise deserving consideration. How do the 
principals of the preparatory institutions regard the subject, and 
what is the influence on the scholarship of the student? In reply 
to the first question, it may be said that so far as the testimony has 
been given by the teachers of the schools which may be regarded 
especially as ‘‘ feeders’? of Brown University, it is all one way. 
They approve of the plan. Of course it gratifies a conscientious 
teacher to know that his painstaking work has received the indorse- 
ment of a university or a college of a deservedly high rank. For 
Harvard or Yale to say to such a teacher, ‘‘ We are so confident that 
you have done excellent preparatory work in fitting the young man 
whom you have sent to us to enter the freshman class that we 
cheerfully admit him on your certificate,’’ must be very pleasant to 
the teacher, who, it may be, for several years has been training his 
pupil for the position which he has at last reached. How such an 
indorsement of him and of his work will react upon the teacher in 
giving him new inspiration, is~ «cy evident. And then, so far as 
the student is concerned, the influence can be no otherwise than 
good. If he be what he ought to be, he will set a high value on 
the certificate of an instructor whom he loves and respects, and 
when, at the close of his term of study, such a certificate is put into 
his hands, it will be received with peculiar satisfaction. It may 
not be worth consideration, and yet it is something to be thought 
of, that the mind of the candidate for admission into college, if the 

lan referred to is adopted, is relieved of a burden of anxiety which 
he can hardly fail of carrying if he has another examination in 
prospect. The relief comes, moreover, at just the time when he 
needs it, at the close of months of hard study, when the strained 
bow should be relaxed, and the nervous pressure should be taken 
off for atime. President Robinson puts the matter in a true light 
when he says: 

‘** As a matter of fact, teachers who for years have been in daily 
contact with a pupil, carefully noting his habits of study and his 
acquisition, are much better qualified to judge of his fitness to go 
on with college work than any body of examiners can be, whatever 
degree of carefulness and impartiality may be maintained in their 
examinations: and the probability of his subsequent good work, if 
admitted on the credit of his preparatory teachers will be quite as 
strong as if admitted on the testimony of special examiners, who at 
the best can see but little of him, and that little often under special 
disadvantages.” 

To the foregoing may be added the testimony of Professor Davis, 
the keeper of the merit roll of Brown University: ‘‘ Of the 72 candi- 
dates for a degree who entered the freshman class last September, 
(i. e., @ year ago), 51 were admitted on certificates. For the first 
term, the first 10 men of this class, arranged according to scholar- 
ship, were admitted on certificates. Of the 47 men admitted on 
certificates (four of the original 51 having fallen out on account of 
sickness) who continued through the term, 39 obtained an average 
standing above eighty per cent. While,’’ says Professor D., ‘‘ these 
results do not necessarily show the whole truth, since some, al- 
though poorly prepared, are able by hard work to take a respect- 
able standing in their class, yet I think we can safely say that, so 
far, this system has at least produced no ill results,’”’ J, ©, S. 


FACTS. 
WORDS, 

A as a’ Greek prefix has a negative force simply. 

A prefixed to a verb intensifies it, as ‘‘awake,”’ ‘‘ arouse.”’ 

A as an article has been considered in these columns recently. 

Ink is a word of whose origin it is not easy to speak with ‘any 
confidence. 

A in Old English, an adverbial prefix, and denotes ‘ away,” 
without,’’ on,’’ ete. 

I. O. U., ‘‘I owe you,” has figured not a little in court, cannot 
be sued upon as though it were a formal bill, but it can be used as 
evidence of debt. Lf it specifies a day for payment it becomes a bill. 

News, N-E-W-S, is popularly supposed to have been formed by 
the initials of the cardinal points. This is a beautiful theory, and 
would be an interesting exercise were there any authority for it. 
It was originally spelled ‘‘ newes.’’ It is not easy to tell what the 
origin of the word was. 

Sul, Latin prefix, meaning “‘ under,’’ below,’’ inferior,’’ re- 
tains the b before a, e, i, 0, u, 1, n, r, b, v, w, d, j, and g; before 
J it is changed to f; before c it is sometimes changed to c; before 
g it is changed in ‘‘ suggest’’; before m it is changed in ‘‘ sum- 
mon’’; before p it is usually changed to p, but to s in ‘‘ suspend’”’ 
and ‘‘suspense’’; before s the s is dropped in ‘‘su-spect’’ and 
**su-spicion ’’; before ¢ it is changed to s in “‘ sustain’’ and “ sus- 
tenance.”’ 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Jn 1887, esti- 


mated, 


/n 1887, 


mated, 


States and 
Territories. 


States and 
Territories. 


Alabama,. . . . 1,475,000 Missouri, . . . . 2,400,000 
Arkansas,. . . . 1,150,000 Nebraska,. . . . . 860,000 
California, . . . 1,200,000 Nevada, .... 70,000 
Colorado, . . . . . 265,000 New Hampshire, . . 360,000 
Connecticut, . . . . 673,500 New Jersey, . . . 1,335,000 
Dakota, .. . . . 540,000 New Mexico,. . . . 137,500 
Delaware,. . . . . 164,000 New York, . . . 5,600,000 
District of Columbia, 215,000 North Carolina,. . 1,700,000 
Georgia, . . . . 1,875,000 Oregon, .. . 202,000 
Idaho, . . + 80,000. Pennsylvania, . . 4,800,000 
Illinois, . . . . 98,350,000 Rhode Island, . . . 316,000 
Indiana, . . . . 2,200,000 South Carolina, . . 1,270,000 
2,000,000 Tennessee, . . 1,775,000 
Kansas, . . - 1,500,000 Texas,. ... 2,500,000 
Kentucky, » . . « 's 200,000 
Louisiana, . 1,150,000 Vermont, . . . . 334,000 


Se . 660,000 Virginia, . 1,730,000 
Maryland, . 1,065,000 Washington, . 160,000 


Massachusetts, . 2,000,000 West Virginia, . 800,000 
Michigan,. . . 2,000,000 Wisconsin, . . 1,650,000 
Minnesota, . 1,300,000 Wyoming, . 80,000 
Mississippi, . 1,425,000 — 


— Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Rochester, N. Y., has a paper which is printed by electric motor. 

Minneapolis is but twenty-eight years old and has a population 
of 165,000. 

California boasts of her timber, and it is stated that pine boards 
eighty feet long and three feet wide, without knot or blemish, 
can readily be obtained there. 

The largest collection of insects in the United States is that pre- 
served in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge, 
founded by the elder Agassiz, and conserved by the patient and in- 
defatigable Dr. Hagen. The next largest collection is at the Acad. 
emy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, and the third is at the 
National Museum at Washington. 

In Germany and Switzerland more than 2,000,000 glass eyes are 
made every year, and one French house manufactures 300,000 an- 
nually. The pupil is made of colored glass, and sometimes red 
lines are painted on the inner surface to simulate veins. The larg: 
est number of these eyes are bought by laborers who are exposed to 
fire, and are consequently liable to lose an eye. 

A plant growing in Madras (Gymnema sylvestre) has the quality, 
when chewed, of destroying all sense of taste. Its use in removing 
nausea from disagreeable doses, and in many other ways, is apparent. 
It belongs, however, toa natural order, Asc/epiadacee, which have 
patent powers of their own, and it has yet to be discovered whether 
its power of destroying taste may not also destroy the value of the 
medicines it may be used with. 

Dr. Lindley tells of raspberries that were raised in the gardens of 
the horticultural society from seed taken from the stomach of a 
man who was buried in a barrow near the time of the Emperor 
Hadrian; and Professor Duchartre and others tell of seeds whose 
identity is properly vouched for, taken from under the foundations 
of an old house in Paris, probably from the original soil of the 
island, and therefore coeval with the city, which germinated and 
proved to be seeds of Juncus bufonius, an indigenous plant of that 
soil, 


A NEW TELEPHONE. 


A telephone has recently been invented by two men in Milford, 
Mass., which dispenses entirely with electricity as a motive force, 
and yet transmits sound with a most remarkable distinctness, and 
apparently in accordance with some principle not hitherto under- 
stood. Only trial lines are as yet in operation, the longest of which 
is but a mile and a half in length. Arrangements are being made 
to erect longer lines and test the capacities of the invention for prac- 
tical use. : 

At the experimental station visited by the writer two lines are in 
operation, each about one third of a mile in length, extending from 
a private house at one end, the one to the unoccupied loft of an- 
other house, the other to a neighboring orchard. The line connect- 
ing the two dwellings has at each end a transmitter, which is the 
apparatus containing the secret of the invention, and is supposed in 
some way to collect and intensify the vibrations of the sound- 
waves. ‘The other line has a transmitter at one end only. Exper- 
iments made with the main line showed that sounds were heard 
with much greater distinctness than through an ordinary telephone. 
A tune played upon a harmonica was heard distinctly throughout 
a large room ; conversation was readily carried on in a whisper be- 
tween the two points; the ticking of a watch was magnified many 
fold; and ordinary conversation was plainly heard when the speaker 
was forty feet distant from the transmitter at the other end of the 
line. 
Going next to the orchard, an ordinary copper wire is seem 
stretched between the house and an apple-tree about one thousand 
six hundred feet distant. Here it is wound several times tightly 
around a small limb, and the free end, some two hundred feet 
lin length, laid loosely upon the ground, The limb is eut off 


about a foot from the wire. Placing the ear at the end of this 
limb, conversation at the other end of the line is heard distinctly. 
Speaking into it, the words are heard at the other end as distinctly. 
Placing one end of a broomstick against the end of the limb, from 
the other end a conversation can still be carried on through the 
wire with perfect ease. Put a second stick against the end of the 
first limb, and through them both the sound is still transmitted dis- 
tinetly. Let a third person tightly grasp the wire at any interme- 
diate point, to prevent the vibrations of the wire, as well as to con- 
duct off any possible electrical current, and no appreciable differ- 
ence is noticed. Hold a common felt hat upon the wire at any 
point, and it acts as a transmitter, as by its aid a conversation can 
be carried on through the wire without difficulty. Put the hat on 
the limb of the tree or on the end of the broomstick, and the same 
holds true. Tighten the loose ground wire in the hands, and the 
same experiments may be successfully tried upon it. Holding the 
hat upon the wire near the limb, let another person gradually re- 
treat, step by step, from the hat, and when sixty feet away, con- 
versation at the other end of the wire can still be plainly under- 
stood. Whispers, music, the ticking of a watcb, etc., can be heard 
on this as on the other line. J. M. F. 


ICHABOD CRANE. 


{A composition which we heard read in the Lewis Grammar School, 
Englewood, Ill., written after hearing Rip Van Winkle” read. ] 


This important personage, the hero of one of the slumbering 
towns on the Hudson, was a very tall, lank man; indeed, he might 
be compared with a modern bean pole without flattering him in the 
least. 

He had long limbs, narrow shoulders, a small head, on the whole, 
though his nose was enormous, green, glassy eyes and a form most 
loosely hung together. He seemed, indeed, to live in constant 
danger of falling apart. 

He made a startling picture, perched on the back of his old 
horse, ‘‘Gunpowder”’ by name (although he seemed to possess 
little, if any, of that element). 

This steed was a broken-down plough horse who had lost the 
sight of one eye. He had a ewe neck, a hammer-shaped head, and 
tail and mane beautifully matted with burs. He was one of the 
most vicious looking beasts ever seen out of the wilds of Africa. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for his remarkable steed. He rode 
with short stirrups which brought his knees up to the pommel of 
the saddle. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Deparment of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 

(J). By W. M. Chase, Fall River, Mass.—Given 
(1), (2), 
(3), (A); 

to find the values of w, x, y, and =. 
First Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


Let 
xy + xz + cw + zy + wy + wz = mm, 
xyz + + rwe + wey = 
and xryzw = p. 
Put atb+c+d= 2, 
ab + ac + ad + be + bd + cd = h, 
abc + abd + bed + acd = k, 
and abed = l. 
Now, (1) + (2) + (3) + (4) gives 
Gs 


(1) X(2) + (1) X (3) + (1) X (4) + (2) XB) + (2) (4) + 3) X (4), 
and factoring, 
m?+ns+2p—h... (6); 
(1) (2) (3) + (1) (2) (4) + (2) (3) (4) + (1) (3) x (4), 
[and factoring, 
+ smn + 2pm — n? =k... (7); 
(1) (2) (3) X (4), and factoring, 
s?pm — snp + p*=—1... (8). 
Substituting g for m in (6), (7), and (8), we find: 
h— — 2p 
sp 
Also, m X (6) — (7), ete., gives 
(11). 
Equating (9) and (10), we obtain 
(12). 
Pg 
Equating (9)? and (11), we obtain 
h2 + gt + 4p? — 2hg* — 4hp + 4pg? 
= s*(hg —k — g*) + stp... (15). 
Substituting in (13) the value of s* and s‘ as found in (12) and its 
square, clearing the resulting equation of fractions, 
—(Gh — + (3gk — hg? + he 
— 61)p? — (hkg + 2g°l — g*k — 2hl)p 
=kig+ gl—hgi—?... (14). 

To show the application and continuation of our solution, we will 
give any consistent values to a, b, c, and d, in (1), (2), (3), and (4), 
respectively : as for example, make a = 24, b = 9, c = 16, and 
d=21; then will m=g = 35, h= 1773, k = 19080, and 
| — 72576. Substituting these numerical values in (14), we have 
the equation 
Opt — 8188p? + 2539548p? — 286411104p = —5521291776 ... (15). 
By solving this biquadratie equation, we find p = 24; also by sub- 
stitution in (12) and (9), we have s = 10 and n = 50 respectively. 

Finally by the ‘‘ Theory of Equations ’’ we know that the values 
of x, y, z, and w, are the four roots of the equation 

Xt +p 
or numerically expressed as to co-efficients, 
+ 35X?2 50¥ + 24=—0... (16). 
The four roots of this biquadratic equation are readily found to be 
1, 2, 3, and 4; and choosing these roots so that they will verify 
equations (1), (2), (3), and (4), we must have = 1, y =2,2=3, 
and w = 4, 
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| BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 22, 1887. 
j Tuts is the best time in the year for class excursions for 
7 study and observation. 
We have seen the * New Telephone,” spoken of on 
page 167, and the half is not told by * J. M. F.”) When 
a will wonders cease. 
WE are accustomed to think of the spring as the time 
for botany, but the autumn flowers and fruits have a claim 
. upon the teacher which should not be ignored. 
! 
b May this year be memorable for harmony among edu- 
+ 
u cational leaders. Let there be a long pull, a strong pull, 
; a pull altogether for the cause of education. 
fi THE republication of How to Teach Natural Science, 


from the St. Louis Report of 1871, shows how much 
teachers sacrifice who do not seeure and preserverthe best 
reports of our great superintendents. 

Mr. A. G. Boypen’s series of articles upon * The Art 
will begin Oct. 6, and alternate with Dr. 
These two series will be worth more 


of Teaching,” 
Duanton’s articles. 
than the cost of the JouRNAL to any teacher who wishes 
to know how to teach in the best way. 


Tuts week we begin the publication of a series of let- 
ters on * Normal School Problems,” from S. S. Parr, 
who has been one of the most acceptable of our contrib- 
Few questions can be of greater interest to our 
readers than this. We recognize the fact that it differs 
in different states, but certain great principles underlie the 
problems presented in different sections of the country. 


utors. 


Ir is truly a sad state of things we hear of in East St. 


Louis. The treasury for school buildings has been with- 


out money for some time. School exercises in conse- 
quence, have been held in buildings loaned by Christian 
sects, whose pastors have secured the appointment of teach- 
ers who would promulgate the doctrines and views of the 
‘" sects owning these respective buildings. Now the school 
board awakes to the state of things, and names some new 
teachers whose claims are professional merit and not 
merely narrow religious bias. The clerical brethren don’t 
like itand have locked up the only available schoolhouses. 
This puts the affairs of the town in a shameful plight, but 
meanwhile what is going to become of the children ? 


THE most important matter brought before the New 
York City Board of School Commissioners, at its first fall 
meeting was that the school year opens with insufficient 
accommodations for 15,000 children of tax-paying citi- 
zens. Commissioner Lummis, who brought up the sub- 


school. ‘This department,” he said, “ is totally insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands. Last year there was an in- 
crease of 1,500 pupils in the primary grades and we had 
only 1,800 new sittings in all the schools put together. I 
would most earnestly urge your consideration of this mat- 
ter. We cannot ignore it. Primary education must al- 
ways be of chief importance, not only because it is the 
beginning of education, and the only education of many 
children of the poorest class, but because, according to the 
law, no child ean be put to work who has not received at 
least fourteen weeks’ schooling. If we do not provide 
adequate accommodations for primary pupils we make it 
impossible for many parents to have the greatly needed 
assistance of their children’s earnings. I regard it as our 
duty to provide for every primary pupil in this city before 
we put any money into any other department.” Well 
spoken, Commissioner Lummis! May the Board agree 
with you and the city give all necessary means to mend- 
ing this lamentable state of things as soon as possible ! 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


In its recent article on M. Amédée Marteau’s investiga- 
tion into the causes of Germany’s industrial progress, the 
Nation finds an opportunity to drive a home-shaft into the 
American fallacy of trusting too confidently to our 
“natural gifts” in trade and industries, while pointing 
out the fact that it is Germany’s superior knowledge that 
is giving her a leading place in the world of trade. It 


Says : 

‘* The relative status of the nations of the earth has been, and 
always will be, fixed by their mental and moral acquirements. If 
Germany has more knowledge than other countries, she will event- 
ually have more trade, more money, and more power. ... When 
the same intelligence that guides the producer inspires the merchant 
also, the highest results are attained in the commercial world. 
Technical schools, it need scarcely be said, are as various as any 
other schools, ranging from the primary department, which takes 
the place of the old, and now generally abandoned apprenticeship 
system, to the Polytechnic or Indastrial University, and the special 
institutes for special trades, like the [ligher Weaving School of 
Chemnitz. How many of all grades taken together have we in the 
United States ? We call attention to M. Marteau’s investigations 
and conclusions for the purpose of moving, if may be, the spirit of 
emulation among Americans in the pursuit of those practical arts 
in which we are accustomed to think that we excel by nature. Un- 
doubtedly we are an inventive people, but superiority in the art of 
getting a living comes no more by nature than reading and writing 
come by nature. It cannot be affirmed that we have given too 
much of our means and our efforts to what is called liberal educa- 
tion, for Germany excels us there also, and with good profit to her- 
self, in the stand she is enabled to take in literature and science. 
She is the world’s leader in technical education because she was the 
leader in liberal education beforehand. But it is palpably true 
that we have given too small a share of our means and our thought 
to industrial training, and that we must take up this subject in 
serious earnest, and on a large scale, if we would not fall behind 
our compeers in civilization.”’ 


SYMPATHY WITH YOUTH. 


We spent two weeks of almost uninterrupted compan- 
ionship with a lad of sixteen this summer, much of the 
time by his side in the buggy, more than once riding up- 
wards of sixty miles in a single day with him. We have 
lived with that boy sixteen years; we thought we had 
studied him,—as indeed we had,—but we never came into 
such sympathy with him before. We had studied him as 
a pet in his babyhood, as a genius in his younger boy- 
hood, as a curiosity in the years from twelve to fourteen, 
as a companion from fourteen to sixteen, but we never 
came into such sympathy with him as in these vacation 
hours. We refer to it, not as a fact of interest, but for 
its lessons to us. It taught us in many ways that we were 
a boy no longer. 

How often men say, “I am as young as ever!” but we 
are not. There is an elasticity, a vigor, a snap, a spon- 
taneity of merriment at sixteen that is not in manhood. 
Two weeks’ “chumming” with a lad had a wonderful 
effect, however, in rejuvenating body, mind, and spirits. 
It was easier to spring out of the buggy in motion after 
he had done it twenty times, easier to laugh and shout, 
or to get enthusiastic over “canoeing.” It is safe to say 
that the influence of age over youth increased in propor- 
tion as manhood returned to childhood in physical and 
mental appreciation and feeling. 

What is true of the parent is equally true of the teacher. 


ject spoke particularly of the want of room in the primary 


It pays a hundred-fold foy the teacher to come into vital 


sympathy with youth, collectively and individually ; to 
see, and hear, and think, and feel as boys see, hear, think, 
and feel. Archibald Geikie has said no truer thing than 
that, in dealing with the young, we should try to feel our- 
selves young again; to see things as they are seen by 
young eyes ; to realize the difficulties that lie in the way 
of children’s appreciation of the world around them ; to 
be filled with an abounding sympathy which subdues all 
impatience on our side, and calls out on the side of chil- 
dren their confidence and affection. Mutual sympathy 
and esteem are a pledge of enduring success. 


REV. HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


Henry Francis Harrington, for nearly a quarter of a 
century superintendent of the schools of New Bedford, 
Mass., died on Monday of this week, at Keene, N. H., 
where he ha:l been spending a few weeks hoping to regain 
his strength. 

Mr. Harrington has been one of the most promi- 
nent educational features of the country for many years. 
He has been one of the great men in his ability to have 
positive opinions on all educational questions, and definite 
methods on all schoolroom work and processes, advocat- 
ing with great ardor without once leaving a sting in his 
No man has hit harder than he, and 
There are many 


criticisms of others. 
yet he has never bruised an antagonist. 
men who have said things with comparative mildness who 
have left wounds that never heal, but his spirit was always 
good, his sincerity unquestioned, his loyalty to all educa- 
tional leaders, because they were leaders, whether he 
agreed with them or not, was a marked characteristic. 
The most venturesome experimenter, the most ingenious 
deviser of methods, the most resolute defender of posi- 
tions in which he believed, ready ever to recede from any 
position which experience taught him had been hastily or 
faultily taken, the keenest wit, an ardent student of ped- 
agogical literature, his death makes a vacancy in the edu- 
cational ranks that will not easily be filled. 

Born in Roxbury, Aug. 15, 1814, of Joseph and Re- 
becea (Smith) Harrington, fitted for college at Phillips 
Exeter Acadeniy in 1829-30, graduating from Harvard 
in 1834, a fellow student at the academy with Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler and classmate in college of Thomas Cush- 
ing, founder of Chauncy Hall School ; usher of the Boston 
English High School from 1835-36, editor of a Boston 
daily, editor of a monthly (The Galaxy), a student in 
theology with Rev. Dr. Bellows, pastor of a Unitarian 
Church in Savannah, Ga., 1841; a clergyman in Provi- 
dence, R. I., 1842-4; pastor at Albany and Troy, N. Y., 
1845-47; pastor of First Unitarian Church, Lawrence, 
from 1847-53; pastor of the Lee Street Church, Cam- 
bridge, from 1854-64; superintendent of schools at New 
Bedford from 1864-87, his educational, literary, and 
clerical career was honorable at every point. 

His call to the superintendency resulted from the ser- 
vice he had rendered on the school committees of Law- 
rence and Cambridge, and his enthusiasm in and love for 
his work could not have been greater had his life beén 
spent in the schoolroom. He was fifty years of age when 
he became a superintendent. “ Frail and ready to die” 
was the verdict of those who looked upon him at that 
time ; and yet, after a half century of life, with almost no 
physique, he has said and written as much, as well, and 
was as universally read, as almost any educator in America. 
We think his record, in its characteristics and entirety, is 
absolutely without parallel in the history of publie school 
life. 

His manual of directions for teachers, issued soon after 
he went to New Bedford, the second of the kind ever issued 
by a superintendent, probably attracted more attention 
than any book ever written upon distinctively school work 
up to that time. The late George B. Emerson, one of 
the noblest and most discriminating educators, showed his 
appreciation of it by purchasing, at his own expense, an 
entire edition, and distributing it among the graduates 
of the state normal schools for some years. Scarcely a 
year passed in which some address of his was not printed 
and extensively circulated, being the stimulus of multitudes 
and the target of critics. Almost every address was 
known by a special title given it by friend or foe. One 
was styled “The Iconoclastie Springfield Address on 
Grammar.” Nearly every year he wrote one or more 


articles for periodicals oy educational journals, which 
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attracted much attention. He also prepared an Hlement- 
ary Speller and a Primary Geography, both published by 
the Harpers, both of which are largely used and enthusi- 
astically admired by multitudes of teachers. The last 
work of his life was the preparation of a United States 
History ; but the great work of every year was his elab- 
orate and exhaustive Report, made by him not so much 
for the benefit of the school committee as the educational 
world. He wrote always as an expert. Every report 
had some central thought, which made it invaluable as a 
work of reference. 

The public admired him for what he did, for what he 
said, and for what he wrote, but his family, his friends, 
all who knew him, loved as well as admired him for what 
he was in the home and in society, in heart and life, as a 
noble, brilliant, affectionate, devout Christian gentleman. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Milwaukee is one of the live cities of the country, and 
her superintendent, Mr. Anderson, is one of the live 
men. His latest report has the best treatment of the 
practical side of the question of physical education 
in the schools that we have seen. Educators will do-well 
to send for it. He makes many points like the following : 

The terms physical education, physical culture, physical 
training, and calisthenics stand for different things. From 
the most general term beginning the series to the definite 
subject, physical training, and the more specific one,— 
calisthenic exercises,—there is a constantly narrowing 
scope to the meaning of the term. Physical education 
recognizes the fact that the human organism is subject to 
many ills and accidents from the very nature of its en- 
vironments ; that it is surrounded by conditions that tend 
to the deterioration of physical health, and in the young, 
to retard free development. It assumes that not only 
may the body be nurtured to finer and fuller development, 
but that the most favorable conditions for attaining the 
highest intellectual and moral growth are possible only 
when the physiological condition of the human being is at 
its best. 

It is not enough that we assume that every child sent to 
our school is healthful, is nourished at home with pure air, 
good food and clothing, is kept clean and warmly housed, 
when out of school, we must remember that the child 
brings his body to school with him and submits it impli- 
citly to all requirements of the school régime. If infants 
tive years of age are kept four or five hours a day seated 
in such a way that the feet and lower part of the legs are 
pendant from the edge of the seat, somebody is respon- 
sible for the harm that may follow obstructed circulation. 

The first of all requirements, is that the sanitary condi- 
tion of the schools be carefully attended to. The con- 
struction of seats and their adaptability to pupils oceupy- 
ing them are subjects for the attention of our primary 
rooms. The matter of light, the use of blackboards, the 
extent to which young pupils may be required to work at 
written tasks may be properly considered as belonging to 
matters appertaining to the department of physical educa- 
tion. So, too, the inculeation of knowledge of the laws of 
health, and of all common matters of sanitation, dress, ex- 
ercise, and diet. Physiology, according to the requirement 
of the state statute, is now taught with special reference to 
the effects of alcoholic and narcotic stimulants. This 
teaching, however, is but incidental to more important 
doctrines relating to correct living. 

Calisthenics deserves a place in the publie school pro- 
gram. There is no doubt of the beneficial influences of 
regular and systematic physical exercise conducted under 
proper conditions. Public school work must needs be es- 
timated on a different standard than practice or calisthen- 
ics regarded purely as a means of physical culture or mus- 
cular training. 

Aside from the recreation and exercise brought into 
school work and its invigorating effect on the body, calis- 
thenic training would train the body into correct form, 
promote grace of motion, and be corrective of the tenden- 
cies of malformation which come from close application to 
books. Teachers should have a correct knowledge of the 
movements and should have some conception of what is to 
be obtained in style and correctness of movement. Very 
much will depend upon the animus of teachers, either with 
or without special training. Wands and light clubs used 


in the upper grades are enjoyed by the pupils and are 


very beneficial. They have the effect of modifying the 
style of dress worn by young misses of sixteen years, with 
gain to health and comeliness. 

While the boys in the upper grades get some exercise 
from their sports, girls exercising by playing is out of fashion. 
A stately walk around the block at recess, two under one 
shawl, conning a book on physiology, history, or grammar, 
to prepare for the coming lesson, is the kind and amount 
of exercise they take. They walk and talk, talk and 
walk ; perchance when evening comes they dance. Wear- 
ing a style of dress in which their robust brothers would 
shiver at their most active sports, these girls rarely move 
their upper extremities in outdoor exercise, and indoors 
engage in nothing more exhausting than the require- 
ments of the toilet, the dinner-table, or light domes- 
tic or fancy work. Muscluar development above the waist 
is entirely wanting, and consequently nature has not the 
necessary basis for the full development of a healthful 
figure. The arms encased in skin-fitting sleeves, the 
shoulders restricted by a snugly-fitting bodice, exercises 
adapted to expand the chest and develop the muscular 
tissue of the arms are out of the question. The deficien- 
cies of physical culture are exaggerated by the undue sus- 
ceptibility arising from the mental stimulus of school work. 
Girls study more ardently and continuously than boys, 
make larger draughts upon cerebral force, and yet neglect 
that most important means of repairing and sustaining 
cerebral energy,—vigorous use of the inspiratory appa- 
ratus, fresh air, and out-of-door exercise. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— In November Mark Twain will be fifty-two years of age. 

— M. Chevreul, the distinguished French chemist, has recently 
celebrated his 101st year. 

— Misses Elaine and Dora Read Goodale will spend the winter 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, the novelist, has decided to spend the 
winter in Japan or New Zealand instead of in Colorado, as at first 
planned. 

— Herman Stricker, of Reading, Pa., has refused an offer of 
13,000 for his collection of butterflies, which is said to be the largest 
and most varied in existence. 

— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s first public address was on tem- 
perance, and was delivered at Brattleborough, Vt., Aug. 24, 1830, 
He was then a junior at Amherst College. 

— Mark Twain sent to Caroline B. Le Row, the teacher and 
writer who collected the examples given in the book English As She 
Is Taught, the check for $250 paid him by The Century company 
for his inimitable reviewing article. 

— Miss Lucy Salmon, the new professor of history at Vassar 
College, is a graduate of Michigan University and a fellow of Bryn 
Mawr College. Her book, The Appointing Power of the President, 
is the clearest monograph that has appeared on that difficult subject. 


— Students of literature and expressive art would do well to hear 
Mr. Hamlin Garland in any one of his various lectures, which are 
modern, fresh, and vigorous interpretations of American literature 
from the standpoint of the people, and therefore specially adapted 
to a supplementary course in colleges, normal schools, and literary 
societies. Mr. Garland is well recommended by W. D. Howells 
and many other prominent authorities. Engagements can be made 
through his business manager, Prof. Moses True Brown, of the 
Boston School of Oratory. 

— After a good deal of discussion and the weighing of the rival 
claims of desirable sites in Philadelphia and various points of the 
growing West, Washington has been selected as the place wherein 
to establish the Roman Catholic University. It is the choice of the 
majority of the archbishops and bishops who met to consider the 
question in Baltimore on the 7th. Therefore it was accepted, plans 
for the building was adopted at once, and ground will be broken 
this fall. Bishop Keane of Richmond has been elected as first 
rector of the university, and several important committees have 
been appointed. Among the most important of these is the body 
to collect the $8,000,000, which is estimated as the sum necessary 
to build the university and place it on a solid basis. 

— An eastern teacher was visiting a western school when the 
class was reciting upon the history which concerned Boston, Bunker 
Hill, Lexington, and Concord. The visitor stepped to the board, 
drew a sketch of Boston, Charles River, Charlestown, the Old North 
Church with a lantern swinging in the steeple, and Banker Hill 
Monument. He asked what church they thought that to be, and 
they answered promptly, ‘‘ The Old North Church.’’ Pointing to 
the monument he asked what they thought that to be. There 
was no response. He tried to have them guess. They hesitated. 
He persisted, and a bright boy said, ‘‘It is the North Pole.’ 
The teacher was greatly mortified, because, being a graduate of the 
Salem (Mass.) State Normal School, she prided herself upon the 
skill with which she had taught the fact that the axis of the earth 
was an imaginary line, and there were no ‘‘ poles.’’ When, after 
school she called him to her side and asked how he could have 
made such a blunder, he said he knew there was no pole at the end 
of the axis, but he had heard a great deal about the ‘‘ North Pole,”’ 


and had wondered what it could be, and when he saw such a big 
pole by the North Church he thought it must be the North Pole, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


I 


The day is fair, so others say, 
And the sky is bright and blue; 
In the air is the scent of new-mown hay, 
And the fields are fresh with dew. 
Afar in the distance the mountains rise 
Clear and sharp in the brilliant air, 
And I’m quite aware that to others’ eyes 
There is beauty everywhere. 


Il. 


But to me the day is dull and gray, 
And the clouds are hanging low ; 
The earth looks drear, and the mildewed hay 
Is musty and sour, I know. 
The weary world stems all out of gear 
As I plod back through the rain, 
For I’m fifty miles from business here, 
And I’ve missed the only train. 


The bachelor may lead a life full of joy, but you can’t convince 
any old maid of it. 

Some people do not seem to care to make the neighborhood in 
which they live picturesque. If they did they would go away. 

It is girl nature to love something, and she can’t resist it. If it 
isn’t a young man it’s a poodle, or if it isn’t a poodle it’s pretty 
sure to be chocolate caramels. 

After all, the man who shows you your weakness is your friend. 
He does not become your enemy until he takes advantage of it. 

A blind woman is preaching effective temperance sermons in 
Iowa. Even a blind woman can see the evil effects of the liquor 
traflic. 

Chewing-gum, it is said now, is an antidote for seasickness. One 
of the strongest proofs of its efficacy is the fact that not one of the 
girls in Vassar College was seasick once during last term. 

A chemist says that wood may be palatable and nourishing. 
Some country editors apparently have to live on it. 

‘* That’s the beauty of it,’’ said Jones to Smith as he was expati- 
ating on the advantages of his new type writer. The type-writer 
girl came in just then. 

Now that it has been proved that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays, has anybody stopped to think that perhaps he may have been 
the man who struck Billy Patterson ? 

People who think that a mule doesn’t know anything, don’t want 
to say so behind his back. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Petrarch was found dead in his library, leaning on a book. 

— Boffin, the great navigator, served at first before the mast as 
a common sailor. 

— Sir Francis Chantry, the sculptor, was in his minority a jour- 
neyman carver in wood. 

— Allan Cunningham, poet, novelist, and miscellaneous writer, 
began life as a stone mason. 

— Mr. Cable thinks it well to read novels, but that one should 
not ‘‘ goon a spree’’ of novel reading. 

— Ayoub Khan, the Afghan pretender, who recently escaped 
from Teheran, is a musician and poet. 

— Salvator Rosa, the Italian artist, delighted most in depicting 
wild, rugged, mountain scenery and battles. 

— Gibbon was twenty-three years in preparing the material for, 
and in writing, his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

— Richard Cobden, statesman, economist, and author, was a 
poor Sussex farmer’s son, whose youthful occupation was tending 
sheep. 

— Milton’s ambition, to use his own words, was “‘ to leave some- 
thing so written to after ages that they should not willingly let it 
die.”’ 

— American libraries are open nearly twice as many hours as 
foreign libraries; the latter averaging less than six hours per day, 
the former over eleven. 

— Washington Allston once said to a young man: “ Be pure. 
No one can become a truly great artist without purity of character. 
Nature never reveals her beauties to a mind clouded with any gross- 
ness of character.”’ 

— Dr. Samuel Parr, whom Macaulay pronounced to be the 
greatest scholar of his age, was a very hard-working literary gen- 
ius, sensitive more especially to the tender emotions, so that he 
would often weep like a woman when listening to an affecting 
story. 

—A good story is told of our old friend, Dr. Cushman. He 
went toa barber during the recent heated term, and said, doubt- 
less with that well-remembered twinkle of the eye, ‘‘ Now, I want 
you to cut my hair as short as you would like a sermon.’’ On ris- 
ing from his chair and ruefully surveying his bald and shining head, 
he was constrained to observe that the barber wanted no sermon at 
all.—Chicago Living Church. 

— Nilsson’s sweet voice was first heard at the fairs and peasant 
weddings in the mountains of Scandinavia. At one of these public 
gatherings a man of taste and means, hearing her voice, realized its 
hidden possibilities and became her patron, took her from her 
humble surroundings and supplied her with suitable teachers, and 
she became both an eminent pianist and singer. 


— There was never a season with so few discontinuances of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER as this 
summer, and never did new subscribers come in in such numbers, so 
that the subscription list has literally made a clean advance of thou- 
sands of names in the past ten weeks. This has been due to an 
appreciation of the papers on the one hand, and the enthusiasm of our 
friends on the other. To every friend whose cordial endorsement 


has brought us new subscribers we extend our hearty thanks, 


; 
\ 
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GOLDEN ROD. 
© golden rod! sweet golden rod! 
Bride of the autumn sun ; 
Has he kissed thy blossoms this mellow morn, 
And tinged them one by one ? 


Did the crickets sing at thy christening, 
When, ia his warm embrace, 

He gave thee love from his fount above, 
And beauty, and cheer, and grace ? 


He brightens the asters, but soon they fade ; 
He reddens the sumach tree ; 

And the clematis loses its snowy bloom, 
Bat he’s true as trath to thee. 


Scastered on mountain top or plain, 
Unseen by human eye, 

He turns thy fringes to burnished gold 
By love’s sweet alchemy. 


And then, when the chilk November comes, 
And the flowers their work have done, 
Thou art still unchanged, dear golden rod, 
Bride of the autumn sun! 
—Sarah K. Bolton, in Brooklyn Magazine. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


OPENING OF THE CiTy SCHOOLS. 
First FALL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 
Nores oF CHANGES. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 
New YORK, Sept. 15, 1887. 

Schools opened on Monday under very pleasant conditions, not- 
withstanding the overcast sky and almost continual rain. Children 
and teachers found many agreeable changes in their buildings. The 
work of cleaning and renovating has been going on at a brisk rate 
all summer, and the schools bave never looked more inviting than 
they do this week, with their new stairways, freshly oiled hallways, 
and new or revarnished desks. The city has been very liberal with 
its funds for public school repairs, notwithstanding all that is said 
against the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

* 

Summing them all up, from the Battery to the uppermost dis- 
trict of Woodlawn, beyond the Harlam River, there were one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven schools, comprising three hundred and five 
departments, opened on Monday, and about a hundred and thirty-five 
thousand children were enrolled the first day. It is probable that 
from forty to fifty thousand more will be entered in the course of 
the next two months. The first week after the schools are opened 
is always given to the registration of pupils and the organization of 
the winter’s work. The whole month is a very busy and trying 
time for teachers aud all the officers of the Board. The assistant 
superintendents,—of whom there are seven,—met in the board 
building on Monday afternoon, and were assigned their respective 
districts. It will keep them pretty busy to examine and reorgan- 
ize every school, and report daily to Superintendent Jasper on the 
light and ventilation of the buildings, and also on the teachers and 
any matters that need attention. 

* 

The Normal College was also opened on the 12th. President 
Hunter made his usual opening address,—this time to something 
over eighteen hundred young women, 666 of whom are in the enter- 


ing class. 


The Board held its first meeting yesterday afternoon, with 
eighteen out of the twenty-one commissioners present. Various 
matters in connection with the evening schools were brought up 
and discussed at some length. Resolutions were passed to establish 
a new one in the grammar school of Norfolk street, under the 
principalship of Wilbur F. Hudson; Jacob Boyle was appointed 
at the head of the evening high school in West 13th street; and 
a resolution presented by Commissioner Holt,—one of our strongest 
advocates of manual training,—was adopted, granting permission 
for the introduction of industrial drawing classes into the senior 
evening schools. Mr. Holt said that it was generally desired in the 
evening schools, that several trustees had made application for it 
and its success in the Boston evening schools, where it has been 
taught for about ten years, as well as in our own schools, where 
foreigners’ children are taught the English language, were 
strong recommendations in its favor. 

* 

The most stirring and interesting remarks of the afternoon were 
made by Commissioner Lummis, who called the attention of the 
Board to increasing percentage of truants, and spoke very warmly 
on the inadequate accommodations for the needed primary instruc- 
tion in the city. ‘‘ We have,’’ he said, ‘‘ very nearly expended the 
two million dollars authorized by the Legislature for new school 
buildings in our city, and yet, with the opening of this year the 
primary accommodations are totally insufficient. We have pro- 


vided extra grammar school accommodations, leaving the primaries 
still to suffer, and yet money expended in this direction goes almost 
twice as far as in the higher grades. The yearly cost of education 
is about $15 per capita in primary grades, a nearly $30 in the 
grammar departments; and in the still higher school,—namely, the 
College of the City of New York,—the rate is very much greater. 
1 wish to say nothing against the college or higher education, but I 
am profoundly impressed with the fact that the cost per capita in 
the college is estimated as equal to the cost of providing each pupil 
with a private tutor. If this is true, and thousands of primary 
children are deprived of instruction granted them by law because 
we have not school room for them, I would even advocate the rad- 
ical measure of abolishing the College of the City of New York 
and sending its students to Columbia College. We would save 
money thereby. It would cost us less to pay their tuition than it 
does to run the college; and the primary schools are in lamentable 
need of all the funds we can put into them, I should like,’’ said 
Commissioner Lummis in conclusion, ‘‘ to see New York make her 
primary schools the most healthy, the best managed, and most 
effectual in the city.’’ 

To these remarks the veteran member of the board, Mr. William 
Wood, made a most hearty response. ‘‘ Fifteen years ago,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ it was the urgent need of better primary work in our school 
system that more than anything else moyed me and my colleagues of 


that day to found the Normal College. I heartily endorse Commis- 
sioner Lummis’s remarks, and I rejoice to know that no matter 
how soon the rooms and the apparatus are provided, we have our 
own trained, efficient teachers ready now to enter and carry on 
that model work which Commissioner Lummis and the rest of us 


would like to see.’’ 
* * * 


Dr. Butler, the president of the Industrial Education Association 
of this city has offered the use of the Association’s hall, at 9 Uni- 
versity Place, to all the educational associations of the country, say- 
ing in his cour‘eously-worded invitations, that he wants them to 
feel at home there, and that he wants them to feel that the Associ- 
ation’s building is the headquarters for educational interests of 
the country, and a place where all educational people have a wel- 


come. 
* * * 


The New York University schools open during the last week of 
this month. The undergraduate department will open on Wednes- 
day. Examinations will close on the 27th. 

Dr. MacCracken says that he thinks, so far as he can now judge, 
that the gain in each class will be an increase of ten per cent. on 
last year’s enrollment. ‘‘In the graduate department,”’ the vice- 
chancellor chatted pleasantly a few days ago, ‘‘ the percentage is 
even larger. The growth of the college classes and the coming of 
younger professors,—Professors Houghton, Hering, Isaacs, and 
Messinger, who have taken chairs within two years, and are none 
of them past the thirties, has led to an entirely new code of rules 
for undergraduates. Since the faculty now contains representatives 
of Johns Hopkins, Yale, Harvard, Cornell, and several smaller col- 
leges, these rules are supposed to embody the best possible devices 
for stimulating study and preventing misdemeanors.’’ 

There will be many changes and additions, both in professors and 
buildings, for the coming year with the New York University. 
The most important of these are in the Medical Department. The 
new Loomis Laboratory on East 26th street, opposite the entrance 
to Bellevue Hospital, is nearly finished. It will cost $100,000, and 
the sum has been given by friends of Dr. Alfred Loomis, who pre- 
fer to keep their names from the public. The new professor in the 
chair of Physiology will be Prof. W. Gilman Thompson, son of the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Thompson, formerly of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
‘** There will be a number of additional courses in the department 
of graduate instruction,’’ the genial Doctor continued ; ‘‘ the most 
important of which are ‘Comparative Religion,’ by Dr. Frank F. 
Ellinwood; ‘ Modern Greek,’ by Dr. Hemry M. Baird, and ‘ The 
History of Art,’ by Dr. Wallace Wood, from L’ Ecole de Meédecin 
and Université de France. 

* 
Work has gone on famously at the new College of Physicians and 
Surgeons,—so munificently provided for by the Vanderbilt family, 
—and the only building on 23d street and 4th avenue, which 
has so long been the haunt of hundreds of young ‘‘ saw-bones,”’ 


will pass next Monday into the possession of the small army of 
boys belonging to Packard’s Business College. This is one more 
impulse in the steady up town current that is driving everything 
but the great business houses before it. HH. A. S. 


AT THE CONVENTION—BUT OUT OF DOORS. 


BY C, E, GRACE GOODLETT, ST, LOUIS, 


Much has been said and written of the glory and grandeur of the 
great convention, but people seem afraid to speak of the little 
outside pleasures, so dear to the heart of a schoolma’am. While 
there is much of which one does not speak, may we not be pardoned 
if we touch upon some of the enjoyable moments in Lincoln Park. 
We spent the first afternoon in its cool, shady walks with a friend, 
—an amateur photographer, who had taken his camera with him. 
We declined to be photographed. (I suppose the editor will say 
that it ought to be put on record that one woman declined.) Mr. 
H and I were not alone, our party was sufficiently large to be 
entertaining. We wandered to the lake shore and seated ourselves 
upon a bench, while in front of us, upon the trunk of a fallen tree, 
were three ladies and a little girl, each of the ladies holding a par- 
asol in a position peculiarly her own, indicating her character. 
When the little girl returned from her barefoot paddling, and was 
seated on the sand dressing her feet, our artist took a photograph, 
—a rear view of these unconscious maidens. How surprised they 
will be if they ever see that photograph, over which we shall laugh 
for years to come. 

Soon appeared a young lady robed in spotless white, adorned with 
a flaming red ribbon sash,—not a schoolma’am we suspect, for 
with little comfort to herself, and less grace in her position, she 
stooped to pick the pretty stones from the beach, and in this atti- 
tude she was photographed. Wouldn’t she be provoked to see her- 
self as others see her! 

Next an elderly spinster deliberately deposited her handkerchief 
on the sand, spread it out with spinster-like precision, and gathered 
pebbles, presumably to be carried home to illustrate number lessons 
for next year. Presently came along an old man with a sharp- 
pointed stick in one hand while a large bag hung over his shoulder, 
He was poorly clad, was evidently employed by the city to collect 
the various bits of waste paper that daily accumulate in the parks, 
and he was an expert in his art, for he walked rapidly, spearing 
every bit of paper that came in his way and thrusting it into his 
bag. He approached the spinster all forlorn, and, still diligent in 
his work, espied another piece of paper, as he thought, speared it, 
scattered the pebbles, and was about throwing it in his bag, when 
he discovered that he had run upon a “ find,’’ and instead of 
thrusting it into his bag was about transferring it to a pocket. In- 
stantly, the spinster hearing the rattling of the pebbles turned upon 
him, comprehended the situation, rushed upon him, and thrust her 
parasol, bayonet fashion, into his side, as she snatched the dainty 
mouchoir from his trembling fingers, while the poor, frightened cit- 
izen of the magnificent metropolis of the West beat a hasty retreat, 
muttering, as he passed us, ‘‘ The nasty old thing!”’ 

These lines are not written for the dignified readers of the Jour- 
NAL, but rather for those lady teachers who like to have among the 
philosophies and methods of the JoURNAL an occasional breath of 


out-of-door-air, 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


The summer vacation is over and the school days come back 
again, recalling the teachers from the seaside, the home circle, 
summer resorts, and summer schools, to welcome the army of 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked children of the public. The principals of 
the various schools were literally barricaded, Monday morning, by 
battalions of applicants for transfer cards and requests for admis- 
sion. Mothers, who have been busy for the last few weeks on neat 
little dresses and pinafores, led in their darlings triumphantly, and 
consigned them, with many parting requests, to their teachers. 

The first regular meeting of the Principals’ Association was held 
the 10th inst. The officers elected for the ensuing year were as 
follows: President, Supt. Geo. Howland, for whom the secretary 
was instructed to cast the ballot. Vice-President, Miss Alice L. 
Barnard. Secretary, Miss Luella V. Little. The executive com- 
mittee appointed by the president is as follows: Mr. Alfred Kirk, 


chairman, Miss Carrie Adams, Mr. O. S. Wescott. Most of the 
session was devoted to the organization of a society to be known as 
the Chicago Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association. No worthir 
cause can possibly claim the attention of teachers. Many have 
others dependent upon their labors ; they cannot save for a rainy 
day. Among such it not infrequently happens that there is not a 
sufficient amount on hand to defray the funeral expenses in case of 
death. It is an organization we have long needed, and all should 
give it a cordial support. 

Mr. Howland gave instructions to principals in regard to the 
duties of cadets (high school graduates without experience), to 
whom regular work is to be assigned. They will be required to 
work the same number of hours as the regular teachers, and after 
two months’ service will receive seventy-five cents per day until ap- 
pointed as regular teachers. 

Assistant Superintendent Dr. J. C. Burroughs made an excellent 
hit when he stated that the recitation conducted by the principal 
ought to be the model recitation of the day, and that teachers 
should be entitled to visit it. ‘The principal is frequently called 
from his class to attend to office work. This could be obviated by 
instructing the head assistant to take his place. He also enjoined 
special consideration upon the part of principals toward young 
teachers. The principal’s duty should be to counsel and aid, rather 
than to criticise and condemn. On the other hand, teachers should 
treat children with the greatest courtesy because of its importance 
as a factor in morals. In conclusion, he urged teachers to renewed 
efforts by saying, ‘‘Do not be satisfied with what is, but create 
something better.”’ 

Assistant Superintendent Mrs. E. F. Young was called for, but 
Superintendent Howland announced that she was busy making out 
permits. Miss Hartney, the other superintendent elect, was too 
modest to respond, 

With increased supervision it is reasonable to expect better work 
on the part of teachers, providing the supervisors devote a portion 
of their time to giving directions instead of merely inspecting the 
work without note or comment. M. W. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— What a grand opportunity the country teacher has! I once 
thought, as hundreds of teachers think, that I had nothing with 
which to teach, when the only things in the world I needed were 
eyes with which to see aright.—Col. F. W. Parker. 


— When the same intelligence and skill have been gained in 
teaching music that have been developed and applied in the teach- 
ing of other subjects, music will take its proper place in our public 
schools, and be as generally and successfully tanght by the regular 
teachers as any other branch of knowledge.—H. EF. Holt, Boston. 


— The best teachers are not those who never make mistakes, but 
those who never make the same mistake twice. Many things can 
be learned only by experience. No one can understand the pecul- 
iarities of the haman mind. Some new phase of character is seen 
every day. It is natural to err under such circumstances, but we 
should each day rise above our faults. No one need ever hope to 
attain perfection. He must be strong indeed who never repeats a 
mistake. Each day weak places in our methods should be strength- 
ened.—Educational Weekly. 


— Every examination in reading should include short reviews of 
some of the writings of prominent authors. The usual test is to 
listen to the reading of a paragraph, paying particular attention to 
pronunciation, emphasis, pitch, and inflection. This test should 
go further, and show that the person examined recognizes the full 
force of the language employed. Language is the instrument of 
thought, and the study of reading should give the power and habit 
of thought. It should show that words are not ouly recognized as 
to form and sound, but as representing thought with clearness, 
precision, and force.— Western School Journal. 


— There are certain indispensable qualifications which our Board 
should require of every candidate for the teacher’s position, one or 
two of which I will 8pecify. First, a broad, thorough, and accu- 
rate scholarship ; second, aptitude and ability to teach, evidence of 
this to have been afforded by practice work in some good normal 
or training school; third, and equally as important as the others, 
good breeding, refinement, and easy and elegant manners. Chil- 
dren entering our schools from the best classes of society should 
find in their teachers types of culture and refinement equal to those 
with which they are familiar in their own families, and those com- 
ing from the lower strata should see in them models, by the imita- 
tion of which they may be lifted up and prepared for occupying a 
place in society for which they would never be fitted by the associa- 
tions of home.—Supt. Edward B. Neely, St. Louis, Mo. 


— There are many unpleasant duties connected with examination 
work at best, but in many cases they are rendered doubly difficult 
by the belief that an appeal, if taken, would be sustained. It is 
difficult to say, in answer to the plea for sympathy of a young lady 
who is the sole support of an aged widowed mother, that the teacher 
is for the school and not the school for the teacher, and that the 
temporal welfare of one or two could have little weight in consider- 
ing the sopra, mental and moral welfare of many helpless chil- 
drev. It is hard to intimate to a poor old man, bowed under the 
infirmities of more than threescore years and ten, half of which 
time had been spent in the schoolroom, that his period of usefulness 
as a teacher has passed,—that there is no more work for him. It 
is unpleasant to inform a teacher of several years’ experience, who 
had received some training ata normal school at the expense of the 
state, that scholarship and professional ability count for naught 
without refinement, purity, and chastity, These are not imaginary 
cases, but they, with many others similar, have been met in a brief 
experience of less than two years. To meet them the superintend- 
ent should be placed on absolutely solid legal ground.—E. C. Wis- 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., lial, 
cation of sire; we shali, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Sones or History. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Boston: 
New England Publishing Co. Cloth, gilt, 188 pp. 734x514. 


Price, $1.00. 

Hezekiah Butterworth not only speaks to the largest weekly 
constituency in America through the editorial columns of the Youth's 
Companion, bat has had a larger audience through the sale of more 
than a quarter of a million copies of Zigzag Journeys, than almost 
any recent American writer; and when so busy a man will study up 
the historic associations of the most fascinating of American tradi- 
tions and the most important events and weave them in song, he 
renders the public a service not easily estimated. America needs 
this book for the home and school, and the appreciation of this 
fact has been Mr. Butterworth’s inspiration. 

There are upwards of fifty ballads and poems, upon themes and 
in a style tocommand the attention and admiration of children. 
Note some of the subjects: Lincoln's Last Dream, Whitman’s Ride 
for Oregon, The Bird that Sang to Columbus, The Fire Dance, 
The Thanksgiving in Boston Harbor, Flag at Taunton Green, Cho- 
corua, Chickamauga, Labor Day, Arbor Day, Mississippi Day, 
The Old Schoolroom, Song of the New England Hayfield, The 
Schoolhouse Stands by the Flag. There are twenty Cameos of 
American History. 

The Appendix gives the authority for his version of the various 
historic episodes. The poems are beautifully set, the press work 
is elegantly done on fine paper, while the binding is exquisite, 
making a choice gift book. The presentation of this book to any 
boy or girl, to any school or home, will not only give pleasure, but 
will greatly profit those who read it; will ennoble those who come 
under its inspiration. Its patriotic influence can but do for this 
country in a degree what the systematic preduction and circulatjon 
of patriotic versions of German traditions have done for that land. 
New Frankuin Reapers. First Reader and Primer, 

Second Reader, Third Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader. 

By Loomis J. Campbell. New York: Taintor Brothers & Co. 

The Franklin Series of Readers was our ideal in the days of our 
grammar school teaching. They were pioneers in a region since 
occupied by no end of aspirants. This new series, while a great 
improvement upon the old, has retained every feature that was the 
pride of the original series. ‘‘ Modern methods’’ might well be 
written over most of its pages. The word and sentence method, 
using script, is given great prominence in the First Reader, and it 
has nearly one hundred charming pictures,—but why must every 
Reader have the picture of a cheap trained bear ? The book is one 
of the most carefully graded as to modern requirements that we 
have seen. It would be too much to say that even this Reader 
gives only natural sentences for the child to read, but perhaps there 
are no natural sentences that can be invented. Very soon, how- 
ever, the book takes the child into long sentences and gives such as 
can be read naturally. The introduction of new words is skillful 
and gradual, they are selected with special refereuce to aiding the 
child in acquiring a vocabulaty, and are words of every day use. 
We never felt more confidence in the universal attractiveness of a 
First Reader than of this. Every subject written upon seems 
within the range of the child’s experience, and after the first few 
lessons there is commendable variety. We never expect to admire 
any Reader as in our youthful days we admired the original Frank- 
lin, but we know that this new series is far above and beyond that. 

The Second Reader has several pages of valuable matter, such as 
a vowel chart, consonant chart, phonic spelling, punctuation marks, 
and exercises. The aids in pronunciation connected with each les- 
son, the questions, the exercises for writing and language, are all 
after the most approved of the modern methods. It gives an ideal 
presentation of the latest, freshest, and best methods, and will in- 
evitably be the pride of those who have long sought the embodi- 
ment of theories, of which much has been heard, in a thoroughly 
sensible and usable book or series of books. 

The Third Reader has a number of important suggestions and 
aids in its introductory pages. The selections, while retaining a 
large number of highly entertaining pieces, introduce many facts 
in natural history, mechanics, ete. he definitions and sentence 
work will give it special value in many a schoolroom. 

The Fourth Reader has, in addition to twenty-five pages of em- 
inently meritorious introductory suggestions, a department in elo- 
cution prepared by Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, whose rank 
in elocutionary theory and practice is the best guarantee of the 
quality of work in emphasis, inflection, and drill in expression. 

The Fifth Reader has sixty pages of Professor Bailey’s essentials 
of reading, with every good feature of the Fourth developed, with 
selections of a high order of merit, with a few illustrations for the 
general adornment of the book. 


Tue Maren or Prorits. How it is Divided. What 
Part of the Present Hours of Labor can now be Spared. By 
Edward Atkinson. New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth, 744x5, 223 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The volume contains an address delivered before the Central 
Labor Lyceum of Boston, on the questions at issue between work- 
men and employers. It has three divisions: first, Mr. Atkinson’s 
principal address; second, a reply, by Mr. E. M. Chamberlin; 
third, Mr. Atkinson’s rejoinder to Mr. Chamberlin, The two 
subjects discussed are the complaints of workmen concerning the 
unjust distribution of wealth, and their demand for shorter hours 
of labor; and, while the theme is so vast and complex that each 
speaker can handie only one phase of it within the time allotted, 
and must take much for granted, it is plain that Mr. Atkinson has 
a much clearer and wider grasp of the problem, and arrays his facts 
so skillfully as to circumscribe his opponent every time. Whatever 
theories of political economy one may entertain, he cannot listen to 
Mr. Atkinson, or read his published addresses, without perceiving 
that he deals with his favorite subject in a masterful and fascinat- 
ing style. 

Tue Repusiic oF THE FuTURE; OR, SOCIALISM A REAL- 
ry. By Anna Bowman Dodd, author of ‘‘Old Cathedral 
Days,” ete. New York : Cassell & Co. Cloth, 4} x6 inches. 
Pride, 50 cents. 

This little book consists of seven imaginary letters signed ‘‘ Wolf- 
gang,’’ addressed to ‘‘ Dear Hannevig,’’ of the date of December 
1, 2050 A.D., written from the Socialistic City of New York, to 
which the author went by the ‘‘Pneumatie Tube Electric Com- 
pany,’’ from barbaric Sweden. The description of the journey, 
in “ sight-seers’ car,”’ taking in all the wonders of ocean land, and 
the account of the efforts of a sabmarine missionary for the bY pre- 
vention of cruelty ’’ among the fiany tribes given to cannibalism, is 
grotesque in the extreme. The account of the Socialistie City and 
the “air balloon omaibuses’’ deepens one’s conception of the 
scope of imaginary writing. The cooking, woman’s duties, hotel 


life, dress, and the application of Henry George’s communistic 
principles to government, and their effect upon the people in the 
far-off future, are very comical. The record of the ‘‘ Ethical 
Temples*’ in the last letter is very funny. In one of these was a 
colossal statue,—a portrait of Henry George,—near which was the 
socialistic bible, ‘‘ Poverty and Progress,’’ from which once a year 
there was a sacred reading. The picture given of the probable 
fruits of socialism, will tend to make fools more rare. 


A Guide for House- 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Mrs. CooK-Boox. 
keepers. By Lydia Shillaber. 

& Co. 8x5. Price, $1.25. 
There are curiosities in nature, curiosities in literature, curiosities 
in the kitchen, but it is a curiosity we had not anticipated,—a cook- 
book from Ike Partington. This book is not written by Ike, unless we 
mistake, but by hismother. The real Mrs. Partington which the world 
knows is a man; the author of this book is the male Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s wife,—at least that is the view the public will take of it. 
It may be Ike’s wife,—Mrs. Shillaber it is, anyway. It is the most 
sensible cook-book of the season, gotten out in the best of style, 
bound in such material as to stand the use of the kitchen, and is 
written by Mrs. Lydia Shillaber, with an introduction by Mrs. 
Partington, who says: ‘‘ The good Lord sends vittles, and his in- 
tentions should be carried out in the cooking of ’em, which doesn’t 
always follow.”” ‘‘If a man’s as pious as Beelzibub, his stomach 
can’t stand everything.”’ ‘‘ Now a book like this will come into a 
house like an oasis in the desert of great Sarah, and be a quaran- 
tine of perfect peace.’’ 

The chief merits of the book are that the recipes are given so 
clearly that the most stupid servant-girl, not to mention the young 
wife, can hardly blunder if she would, and these recipes are supple- 
mented by the plainest, most unmistakable directions. The chap- 
ter on ‘‘ Things for a Young Housekeeper to Remember ”’ has suf- 
ficient wisdom to justify any young man in presenting it as a bridal 
gift, though the chapter on ** Three Royal Rules for the Queen of the 
Household’’ would be more sentimental. The bride might return 
the compliment by marking the chapter, ‘‘ Things Handy to Have 
in the House.”” ‘The chapter on ‘‘ Servants’’ was evidently written 
by Mrs. Partington herself. 

“ We may live without poetry, music, and art; 
We may live without conscience and live without heart; 
We may live without friends, may live without books, 


But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 
—Owen Meredith. 


ZeNosiA ; or, The Fall of Palmyra. In letters of L. 
Manlius Piso, from Palmyra to his friend Marcus Cartius, at 
Rome. By William Ware. New York: John B. Alden. 1887, 
74¢x6. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

This well-known historical romance is presented to the reader of 
today in a form that is both attractive and cheap. It is fortunate 
that books of this kind are reproduced for éach succeeding genera- 
tign of readers. This work has been translated into all the modern 
European languages and has passed through many editions in Great 
Britain. Mr. Ware is an able imaginative writer, and presents the 
historical events, in a pure and brilliant style. Such fiction is 
worthy of its world-wide fame, and will repay the American reader 
for his time in reading it. 

ForGING THE FETTERS, AND OTHER StorrEs. By Mrs. 
Alexander. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, 64x 4%, 
301 pp. Price, $1.00; paper covers, 25 cents. 

Nothing need be said of the quality of the literary productions 
of this well-known writer. Her stories are always readable, and 
the three short ones,—‘‘ Forging the Fetters,’’ ‘* Mrs. Verekers’ 
Courier Maid,’’ and ‘‘ The Australian Aunt,’’—are as entertaining 
as any she has published. The first isa sample of the rest, the 
scene being laid in Scotland, and the chief personages being a 
‘*erass’? widow, who married, at seventeen, an army officer of 
twenty-three. They disagreed and soon separated, he going to 
India, she plunging into fashionable life. In due time he contrives 
to meet her under a strange name and so disguised that she fails 
to recognize him. In the capacity of a friend of her husband he 
pleads for a meeting between them, which is declined ; but she falls 
in love with him, the way is opened for him to reveal himself, and 
the twain are reconciled. 


Srortes or Deeps. By James Johonnot. 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 7} x5. 

All that we said of the earlier book of this series in our issue of 
July 7th can be said with emphasis of this book. The five selec- 
tions of myths are just what young folks enjoy and can profit by. 
The eight Indian stories from various sources are carefully selected, 
while the fifteen stories of the Revolution are calculated to inspire 
patriotic ardor and develop a love of country. It is, in short, a 
supplementary reader that has a purpose in it. 


New 


Firry Two-Part Sones. By J. A. Butterfield. Bos- 
ton: F. H. Gilson; pp. 48. Paper, price 20 cents. 

Teachers are beginning to appreciate the fact that supplement- 
ary work is as valuable in reading music as in reading language. 
The above book fills the want for lower and middle grades. The 
songs are graded according to difficulty, and consist of several 
original compositions, to which are added selections made from 
European sources. The book is instructive, and will be valuable in 
every lower and middle grade school where music is taught. 


Tue VoLuNtTeER or America. By John A. 
Logan. With Memoir of the Author and Military Reminiscences 
from Gen. Logan’s Private Journal. Chicago and New York: 
R. S. Peale & Co. 9} x 64. 

It did not take much courage to publish a work by one of the 
most popular soldiers and statesmen of the day; but it must have 
taken some courage for General Logan to follow in the wake of 
Grant and Blaine. The book is attractively bound and artistically 
illustrated. The public have been awaiting its appearance with vo 
little interest, for General Logan was a brave soldier and a gallant 
political leader, which merits have attracted him to the great body 
of the American people. 1 
ified for the writing of this volume. He was not only an experi- 
enced military man, but he carefully and intelligently studied the 
military system of the country, and he not only writes bistory but 
argues as a statesman, The emphasis with which he speaks gains 
much because of the absence of prejudice and bitterness. 

The Volunteer Soldier is less a war book than we had been led to 
expect, and it is less a life of Logan. So far as we know, it is the 
only connected history of the volunteer service of America that has 
been written, the first and only great attempt to perpetuate the 
glorious achievements of the American citizen soldiery, and to give 
to the volunteer soldier and sailor that honor and place in history 
which are so justly their due. Logan was never more eloquent 
than when reciting the deeds or advocating the rights of his com- 
rades in arms. In this work he demands justice for the defenders 
of the American republic, and shows that the safety and perma- 


loyal hearts of her citizen soldiers. The book abounds with thrill- 


In addition to this he was specially qual-| 


nence of our free institutions depend upon the strong arms and |, 


ing descriptions of the heroism of individuals, companies, regiments, 
divisions, and corps. Much of it reads like romance. 

MARY, THE QUEEN OF THE House oF Davin, is being 
translated into the German language, and will be published in 
Berlin shortly. The book is published in America by Henry S, 
Allen, New York City. 


Gixw & Co. announce that The Satires of Horace, ed- 
ited by Professor Greenough of Harvard College, the initial volume 
of the ‘‘ College Series of Latin Authors,” is now ready for the 
press. The Epistles will be issued in a few months, and bound with 
the Satires in a single volume. 


J. B. Lipprxcorr Company will publish, early this 
month, Prof. Robert Ridgway’s Manual of North American Birds, 
a quarto volume of 644 pages text, with 124 full-page plates, and 
an excellent portrait of the eminent naturalist, Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, who planned the book many years since, and retained his 
interest in it until the time of his death a few days ago. 


C. W. Bardeen publishes, as No. XI. of “ Schoolroom 
Classics,’? Dr. Wm. T. Harris’ How to Teach Natural Science in 
Public Schools, reprinting it from the St. Louis Report of 1871. 
There has been a definite call for the publication of this, as we 
have had occasion to know, and it will give pleasure to many teach- 
ers to know that they can now purchase it at trifling cost. 


Tue Handy Edition of the works of William Shakes- 
peare, edited by William George Clark and William Aldis 
Wright, has reached the ninth volume. It is to be completed in 
twelve volumes, and is published by John B. Alden, in his best 
stvle of cloth binding. olume VII. contains Part III. of Henry 
VL, Richard III., and Henry VIII. Volume VIII. contains 
Troilus, Coriolanus, and Andromacus; and Volume LX. contains 
Romeo and Juliet, Timon of Athens, and Julius Cwsar. 


S. W. Tinton & Co. publish Jntroductory Lessons in 
Drawing and Painting in Water Colors, by Marion Kemble. It is 
the best manual on this subject we have ever seen. It gives in- 
struction in all the details of drawing and water-color painting. It 
is especially adapted to those who cannot enjoy the instructions of a 
professional teacher. It furnishes a great variety of subjects for 
pane work, and full directions. In drawing and painting the 

and and eye must be educated, and continual and persistent prac- 
tice is needed to secure perfection. 


Tue “ Riverside Literature Series,” published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, has reached No. 28, which contains 
four essays by John Burroughs, two on ‘‘ Birds,’? and two on 
‘* Bees,’’ with an introduction by Mary E. Burt, an eminent teacher 
in the Jones School, Chicago, which is of itself so valuable and 
suggestive on the methods of teaching young children to appreciate 
the choicest specimens of literature as to be worth many times the 
price of the book (15 cents). The writings of John Burroughs in- 
troduce his readers to the woods and fields among the birds, bees, 
insects, etc., and also lead them to become intimately acquainted 
with their characteristics and life. His style is pure and simple, 
and he invests even the inanimate things of nature with an interest 
that renders his writings not only pleasing but instructive to chil- 
dren. They stimulate close observation and deepen the conviction 
that the common things seen in the woods and fields are worthy of 
attention. We know of no writings better calculated to arouse an 
enthusiasm in the minds of the young in regard to the wonders and 
beauties of nature than those of John Burroughs. 


Tue compiler of The Annotated Catalogue of the Harris 
Collection of American Poetry, Dr. J. C. Stockbridge, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., writes to us that the volume has been received with 
great favor by the higher institutions of learning in this country, 
nearly all the prominent universities and colleges having ordered 
copies of the work. The principals of normal and high schools aud 
academies in different sections of the United States have placed it 
in their libraries as a most convenient handbook, descriptive of the 
largest and most valuable collection of American poetry extant. 
As indicating how widespread is the interest in this catalogue we 
quote from a notice which appeared not long since in Notes and 
(Queries, a periodical of high authority, published in London : 

‘*'T’o the American book-lover this catalogue, which appears in 
the shape of a well-printed and very handsome book, will probably 
take a position something like that enjoyed in English literature by 
the famous Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica of Messrs. Longman. Ex- 
ceedingly useful is the information concerning the various authors, 
much of which is unprocurable elsewhere. Although the special 
interest of this volume is American, no English bibliographer can 
afford to be without it.’’ 

The Scotsman of Edinburgh says : 

“Dr, Stockbridge has executed the work with the greatest care, 
giving biographical notes of the authors ‘whose works are enumer- 
ated, and occasionally a brief extract from such books as are treas- 
ures on account of their rarity. He may be congratulated on the 
successful conclusion of a laborious undertaking. His work will 
be welcomed in the large public and private libraries of this country 
as well as of America.” 

Copies can be procured of Dr. Stockbridge. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 


Marius; by Victor Hugo. For sale 


in Boston by Carl Schoenhof. 
"The Unason King, and Other Verses; by Caroline Leslie Field; 
rice, $1.00.—A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (2 vols.) ; by James 
‘lliot Cabot; price, $3.50 for set. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
What To Do: Thoughts Evoked , the Census of Moscow; by Lyof 

N. Tolstoi; translated by Isabel F, Hapgood; price, $1.25. New York 

and Boston: T. Crowell & Co. 
Royal Girls and Royal Courts; by M. E. W. Sherwood ; ares, $1.25. 

—tTrue Stories of American Wars; $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Conscious Matherbood Emma Marwedel; price, $1.50. 

Boston: Interstate Publishing Co. 

Life Notes ; or, Fifty Years Outlook; by Wm. Hague, D.D.; price, 

1.50.— Ready About; or, ~ J the Boat; by Oliver Optic; price, 
1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

. Outlines of Eng!ish Grammar; by William G. Williams, LL.D., Del- 


ovare,S for 1888; with Shakespearian designs 


The Photogravure Calendar, 
orice, $1.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 


‘or sale in Boston by Shreve, Crump, & Low. 

Irving’s Life of Washington (Vols. 2, 3, 4) ; price, $4.00, $3.00, $2.00, 
$1.50, according to binding.——The Pleasures of Life; by Sir John 
Lubbock; price, cloth, 25 cents, paper, 10 cents.——- Uto ia; by Sir 
Thomas More; price, paper, 10 cents; cloth, 25 cents. ew York: 
John B. Alden. 

The Minor Poems of John Milton; edited with notes, by William J. 
Rolfe, A.M., Litt.D.—Cicero: Cato Maior et Laelius; with an intro- 
duction and Commentary by Austin Stickney, A.M.—Animal Life in 
the Sea and on the Land: A Zoology for Young People; by Sarah 
Cooper. —Philosophy of Theism; by Borden P. Bowne.—— Memoirs of 
Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuih; translated and edited by Her 
Royal Highness Princess Christian.——The Ancient Cities of the New 
World; by Désiré Charnay; translated from the French by J. Gonino 
and Helen 8. Conant.—Mignon’s Husband; by John Strange Winter; 
orice, 25 cents,——More True than Truthful ; by Mrs. Charles M. 


Clarke; price, 20cents, New York: Harper & Bros, 
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State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Puedlo. 

CoLoRADO.—Logan County boasts twelve new 
school districts and seven new schoolhouses within 
four months. 

A Mr. Sawyer is principal at Erie, and the Misses 
Germain are the assistants. es 

Superintendent Byington of Colorado Springs 
writes, under date of September 7: ‘‘I admitted 
116 new pupils to-day ; i. e., those who have never 
attended school in Colorado Springs before. School 
matters are booming here.’’ A partial explana- 
tion of the boom is the following: ‘‘An arrange- 
ment has been definitely settled whereby Mr. Chas. 
M. Carter, instructor in the Boston Normal Art 
School and agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Edueation for the Promotion of Industrial Draw- 
ing, receives the appointment of superintendent 
of drawing in the public schools of Colorado 
Springs.” 

INDIANA.—After two years of absence, Mr. 
Eli F. Brown, of Irvington, has returned from the 
South to his old home. Having visited various 


Northrop regrets that Greek is at present excluded 
from many high schools, which are in other re- 
spects first-class. He says, however, that it is not 
to be expected that all the schools will at once be 
able to offer every study embraced in all the courses 
named by the State Board, but, as long as the 
Board sees yearly improvement in the quantity of 
the work done in the whole circle of high schools, 
they will be contented, while hoping for better 
things in course of time. 


NEBRASKA.—The teachers’ institutes held dur- 
ing the summer are said to have been a success. 
Prin. Charles Fordyce believes in the printing 
press as a means of making the wants of the Au- 
burn schools known to the people. 

Messrs. Davidson, Alderson, and Fordyce were 
the successful instructors in the Nemaha County 
Teachers’ Institute just closed. , 
Prof. G. E. Howard, of Nebraska State Univer- 
sity, has issued from the press Vol. II. Transac- 
tions and Reports of the State Historical Society. 
The State Normal reopened the 31st ult. 
teachers are Miss Evelyn Birss, Ft. Collins, Col. ; 
Miss Sarah H. Butler, Cook County Normal; and 
W. E. Taylor, Iowa. Mr. A. H. VanVleet, a 


op of the state in connection with institute work, 
e reports evidences of prosperity and progress in 
all quarters. He spent one week with Superin- 
tendent Ellis of Grant County, who was holding an 
institute at Marion. The attendance upon this 
institute was large, and the interest in keeping 
therewith. Superintendent Ellis is doing a good 
work, Upon the call for teachers to enter the 
state reading circle for the ensuing year, nearly 
one hundred responded at once. ad 

At Gr burg, Decatur County, the institute 
was also large and interesting The new county 
superintendent, J. W. Jenkins, gives promise of 
becoming a very careful and capable officer. De- 
eatur County, for the first time, comes into line 
this year with a large portion of its teachers belong- 
ing to the reading circle. 

At Noblesville, Hamilton County, the attend- 
ance upon the institute reached two hundred or 
more daily, the greater portion of which were 
teachers in the county. Hamilton County is one 
of the centers from which many teachers go out to 
work in other sections of the state. Upon a call 
for teachers to enter the State Reading Circle, 
made on the second day of the institute, it was 
shown that all but two of the teachers of the 
county had agreed to enter the circle. The insti- 
tute thereupon voted to give the necessary books 
to the remaining two teachers and make a clean 
record,—‘* Every teacher in the county an active 
member of the State Reading Circle.”’ 

State Superintendent La Follette is an untir- 
ing worker. During the brief institute season he 
has visited about one half of the counties in the 
state, being twice as many as were reached by any 
of his predecessors in the same time. His adminis- 
tration of affairs must prove of great benefit to 
the state. 

The State Normal School is overflowing with 
students, and it is evident that the state must soon 
provide another school of asimilar character. The 
State University at Bloomington, and Purdue Uni- 
versity at Lafayette, have both opened with an 
increase in the number of students. 

There were 201 members enrolled at the Kos- 
ciusko County Institute, which was conducted by 
Professor Carhart of De Pauw University and Pro- 
fessor Bass of Indianapolis. 

Professor Sanders of the Warsaw schools reports 
an encouraging prospect. Considering the con- 
veniences of the schools, the very able corps of 
teachers, etc., the outlook for advancement during 
the present year is certainly very favorable. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Lansing. 

MICHIGAN.—Prof. T. Russell Webb, an edu- 
cator of considerable note, and the author of the 
word method of teaching in primary schools, died 
last week at Benton Harbor, aged 63. He was a 
native of Watertown, N. Y., and a graduate of the 
New York State Normal School. Professor Webb 
was the author of several school books. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—Miss Martha Harger, for fifteen 
years a teacher in the Red Wing schools, has ac- 
cepted the position as principal of Albert Lea female 


seminary. 

Fred E. Hamlin, of Winona, has charge of the 
Houston School during the present school year. 

McLeod County has built ten good schoolhouses 
during the past fifteen months. 

It was a very lively opening day at the State 
University. The entrance examinations are over, 
and the classes have assembled. It is safe to say 
that there will be 100 new students. The sub- 
freshman class will be unusually small. 

The report of the State High School Board for 
the year ending July 31, 1887, has been completed. 
There are 64 schools under the supervision of this 
Board. Of these there are 38 whose three years’ 
terms have expired. The following is the list and 
classification of the remaining high schools in the 
state that are entitled to state aid: First class, 
Duluth, Hastings, Lake City, Mankato, Red Wing ; 
second class, Alexandria, Anoka, Faribault, Fer- 
gus Falls, New Ulm, Northfield, Owatonna, Roch- 
ester, St. Charles, St. Peter, Sauk Center, Spring 
Valley, Stillwater, Winona ; third class, Albert 
Lea, Austin, Blue Earth City, Brainerd, Cannon 
Falls, Chatfield, Crookston, Detroit, Dodge Cen- 
ter, Dundas, Elk River, Fairmont, Farmington, 
Glencoe, Granite Falls, Henderson, Hutchinson, 
Janesville, Lanesboro, Le Sueur, Litchfield, Lu- 
verne, Madelia, Mautorville, Marshall, Montevideo, 
Monticello, Moorhead, Morris, Ortonville, Plain- 
view, Preston, Redwood Falls, Rushford Sleepy 
Ese, Wabasha, Wadena, Waseca, Waterville, Welis, 


post-graduate for the past twe years, remains as 
assistant in the sciences. 

Nebraska city schools, —C. D. Rakestraw, su- 
perintendent,—reopened, Sept. 1%. 

Jas. H. Veeder is the new principal at Brown- 
ville. 

State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Latontown. 
New Jersey. — President MeCosh has an- 
nounced that applications for the degrees of Ph.D., 
B.D., D.S.C., and Litt. D. will now be received. 
Preliminary examinations for these new university 
degrees will take place on the last Wednesday of 
this month. Many have already applied. Prof. 
Henry L. Drummond, of Edinburgh University, 
is expected to visit Princeton soon. 


State Editor, C. C, DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Outo.— Mr. I. W. Andrews, representing the 
committee appointed to make arrangements for the 
coming centennial celebration of the settlement of 
the Northwest Territory, has issued the following 
circular : 
‘*On the 7th of April, 1788, General Rufus 
Puteam with about fifty men landed at the mouth 
of the Muskingum River to found a colony. A 
million and a half of acres had been purchased of 
the government, and these men and their asso- 
ciates, most of them officers of the Revolution, 
had determined to begin a settlement which they 
expected to be the germ of new states. The plan 
had been formed five years before while the army 
was still in camp at Newburgh, and had received 
the hearty approbation of the commander-in-chief. 
Although suspended for a while, the project was 
renewed a few years later, and in 1787 application 
was made to Congress to.purchase land. 

‘** This proposal of the Ohio Company to pur- 

chase land and establish a colony produced a 
marked impression on Congress. It interested, 
indeed, the whole country. It was the immediate 
ae of the passage of the celebrated ordinance 
of 1787. 
** The centennial of the founding of this colony, 
—in its circumstances and results one of the most 
remarkable the world has ever seen,—which was 
the beginning not only of Ohio but the Northwest 
Territory, will be celebrated in an appropriate 
manner at Marietta, on the 7th of April, 1888. 
The governors and other officers of the states 
formed from this Territory will co-operate in the 
celebration. And the governors and others from 
the old thirteen states will, it is expected, honor 
the celebration with their presence.’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Prof. J. F. Crowell, prin- 
cipal of Schuylkill Seminary, a graduate of Yale, 
and a brilliant young man, has resigned to accept 
the presidency of Trinity College, N. C. 

Prof. Joseph F. Barton, formerly county super- 
intendent of Fulton County, has become a member 
of the faculty of Shippensburg Normal School. 

The Misses Drexel have given $30,000 to St. 
Agnes Hospital, Philadelphia, with which a large 
lot adjoining the ‘hospital has been purchased. 
The property has been long desired, but means 
could not be found to purchase it until the gener- 
ous Misses Drexel sent a check for the full amount 
when asked to head a subscription list. 

Prof. James Eldon, formerly of Dickinson Col- 
lege at Carlisle, has been chosen principal of the 
Central State Normal School at Lock Haven. 
Geo. P. Bible has also been elected a member of 
the faculty. He is a graduate of Shippenville 
Normal School. 

_Reading’s new school building of brick and stone 
will cost from $85,000 to $100,000. An annex to 
the normal school has also been added at a cost of 
$18,000 or $20,000, and the Friends have erected 
a building at a cost of $8,000. The Reading Board 
has had an animated contest over the election of 
principal for the high school, and Professor Town- 
send, a member of the faculty, was finally elected. 

_A Beaver County testator has left a bequest 
giving a prize to the best informed student of each 
eas class of Washington and Jefferson Col- 

ege 


Prof. John A. Brashear, of the Allegheny Ob- 
servatory, a celebrated manufacturer of telescopes, 
has received an order from the University of Vienna 
for a spectroscope. He has received orders from 
Florence and also from Paris for instruments. 


VIRGINIA.—Prof. Rosser D. Bohannon, who 
has been for a term of years adjunct professor of 
mathematics in the University of Virginia, has 
resigned that position to accept the chair of math- 
ematics in the Ohio State University, located at 


Willmar, Winnebago City, Worthington, Zumbrota. 
In his report of the state examiner, Prof. Cyrus 


Columbus; and Col. James 8. Miller, chief of the 
engineer corps of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 


The new |t 


way system has been elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by Professor Bohannon’s resignation. 

Gen. G. W. C. Lee, president of Washington 
and Lee University and son of the late Gen, Robert 
E. Lee, has been dangerously ill, but is now 
thought to be out of danger. He is still at the 
home of his brother, Congressman W. H. F. Lee, 
in Fairfax County. 

Dr. James F. Harrison, Jr., who was recently 
elected Professor of Natural Sciences in Randolph 
Macon College, Va., has been compelled to decline 
that position, owing to the unwillingness of the 
authorities of the Alabama State University to re- 
lease him from his engagement. Prof. B. F. Sharpe, 
of the Wesleyan University, Middleton, Conn., has 
been elected in his stead. : 

Mr. R. H. Carruth, Boston, recently contributed 
300 valuable volumes to the library of the Virginia 
Military Institute, which was entirely destroyed by 
the Federal troops under General Hunter during 
the late war. The institute has now about 250 stu- 
dents, and is gradually regaining its former pres- 


ige. 

SMost of the private schools in the state and 
the public schools in the cities and important towns 
have opened for the school year. Nearly all the 
schools thus far show a marked increase in attend- 
ance over last session. E 

President Cleveland is expected to visit the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, close by, on his return from his 
western tour in the fall. 

James Barron Hope, superintendent of schools 
for Norfolk City, died very suddenly, on the 15th 
inst., of heart disease, in the fifty-eighth year of 
his age. He was also editor of the Norfolk Land. 
mark, the leading daily paper in Eastern Virginia. 
He was a fine gentleman, an elegant writer, and 
a poet of national reputation. Ameng his most 
noted productions were the poems delivered at the 
unveiling of Crawford’s colossal statue of Wash 

ington in the Capitol Square at Richmond, at the 
Yorktown Centennial in 1881, and a spirited lyric 
entitled ‘* Balaklava,’ for which he received a 
personal letter from Queen Victoria. He was a 
grandson of Commodore Barron, who organized the 
colonial navy of America, and was himself a man 
of leonine courage. He had just completed a 
poem to be read at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Lee monument in Richmond next month, 
and this, together with the labors incident to the 
beginning of the school session, is supposed to 
have hastened his death. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Mr. Keyes, late principal of the high school 
at Pembroke, and a graduate of Orono ’85, has 
become principal of a school in Milwaukee. 
Charles H. Clark, of Richmond, Williams ’87, has 
been made a teacher in the college at Talladega, 
Ala.——Miss Anna L. Ricker, of So. Berwick, 
has gone as assistant to the high school at Ply- 
mouth, Ind. C. H. Woods, Colby, ’87, is prin- 
cipal of the grammar school at Bar Harbor. 
The newly-elected superintendent of schools at 
Farmington, Minn., is Mr. B. M. Lawrence, Colby 
’82.—— Fred L. Hevens, of Orono, has been 
elected principal of the city schools at Sedalia, 
Mo. The Cape Elizabeth High School will be 
in the charge of Mr. J. B. Reed, Bowdoin ’85. 

— The Lincoln County Educational Association 
held a very successful meeting last week. 

— There are strong indications that when the 
buildings of Oak Grove Seminary are reconstructed, 
they will be established at Winthrop. An offer of 
$5,000 has been made toward accomplishing this 
end. The location is excellent, it being the home 
of many Quakers of wealth, who are well known 
and who will be constantly prompted to further 
the interests of the institution financially and other- 
wise. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Mr. Charles E. Adams, of Derry, has been 
elected Instructor in «the Natural Sciences in the 
State Normal School at Salem, Mass. 

— The Governor and Council have appointed 
the following trustees of the State Normal School : 
Rev. D. C. Roberts, of Concord; Mrs. H. W. 
Blair, of Manchester; Hon. H. W. Parker, of 
Claremont; Amos M. Kidder, of Plymouth. 
This is the first time a woman has been made a 
trustee of any state institution in New Hampshire. 
Mrs. Blair, who is the wife of United States Sen- 
ator Blair, is in every way qualified to discharge 
the duties of the position. 

— Mr. Henry Kimball has been appointed suc- 
cessor to Rev. J. S. Cutler, who recently resigned 
his position as supervisor of the Rochester schools. 

— Mr. Coe of Bangor, Me., has paid the bills, 
amounting to $3,000, for the improvements made 
on the Coe Academy buildings at Norwood. 

— Mr. A. F. Pike, of Haverhill, has given 
$1,000 toward the new building of the Tilton Sem- 
inary. 

— Miss Jessie Waterman, of Littleton, has been 
elected a teacher in the public schools of Des 
Moines, lowa. 

— Miss Nellie N. Parker, of Nashua, a Bridge- 
water (Mass.) Normal graduate, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the primary school at Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

— Edward Niles, son of Bishop Niles of Con- 
cord, and a recent graduate of ‘l'rinity College, 
has been appointed a master in the Holderness 
School for Boys. 

— Miss Evelyn Smalley, of Salem, Mass., and 
Miss Flora E. McGlauflin of Kent Hill, Me., have 
been engaged as teachers in the Nashua High 
School. Miss McGlauflin is a former principal of 
the Kent Hill Seminary. 

— At a recent meeting of the trustees of Brews- 
ter Academy the folowing officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres.— William Brewster, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Vice-Pres. — Judge Jeremiah 


Smith. Treas.—John L. Brewster, Lawrence, 


Sec.—Charles U. Bell, Lawrence, 
Charles U. Bell, John L. Brewster, J. 1. Avery 

A. F. Easterbrooke, E. H. Lord. Finance Cy», 
A. F. Easterbrooke, A. W. Wiggin, J. L. Brows. 
ter, E. F. Parker, C. H. Parker. Com. on Inst 

—E. H. Lord, John K. Lord, Jeremiah Smith. | 
— Rev. E. C. Cogswell, who recently died a 
Rye Beach, was born in Tamworth, June 11, 1x\4 

was fitted at Gilmanton Academy, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1838, @ was prinej- 
pal of Gilmanton Academy two years. He studied 
theology at the Gilmanton Seminary, and was or. 
dained pastor of the Congregational Church 4; 
Northwood, November 13, 1842, where he re. 
mained until July 18, 1848. He had also been 
settled at Newmarket and New Boston. (October 
31, 1865, he returned to Northwood, where he was 
for eleven years pastor of the church he had beforg 
served. During nearly all of that time he was 
principal of Coe’s Academy. The deceased was 
widely known as a historical writer, and was the 
author of the Listory of New Boston, the History 
of Nottingham, Deerfield, and Northfield, and the 
Memoir of Rev. Samuel Hidden, together with 
miscellaneous sermons and addresses. 


VERMONT. 


— The new principal of the Bellows Falls High 
School is Prof. O. F. Davis, of Chester, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Notice of the death of Superintendent Har- 
rington of New Bedford will be found on the edi- 
torial page. 

— Prof. T. A. Schurr, accompanied by two 
students of Sedgwick institute, has started on a 
scientific trip through Berkshire County in search 
of specimens in natural history for his museum. 

— No final action has been taken yet by the 
trustees of Wellesley College with reference to the 
choice of a successor to Miss Freeman as president. 
Miss Freeman opens the term this year as usual, 
There are 615 students registered, of whom 1s\) 
are members of the freshman class. Freeman 
Cottage, which will be completed in December, 
will accommodate fifty students, 

— Much to the surprise of the school committee 
of West Stockbridge, Mr. S. K. Townsend, who 
opened school as usual September 6, handed in his 
resignation as principal of the high school Monday, 
to take effect at once, he having accepted an offer 
of a similar position at Fitchburg at an increased 
salary. Mr. Townsend took the school in 18%}, 
and since that time has done excellent work. ‘The 
school will of necessity be closed until a successor 
to Mr. Townsend has been appointed. 

— Mr. James Draper, of Worcester, has been 
appointed trustee of the Agricultural College in 
place of Mr. Sessions, resigned. 

— Prof. E. C. Pickering, Director of Harvard 
College Observatory, and Mr. W. H. Pickering, 
his assistant, have returned from Colorado, where 
they have been making investigations preliminary 
to establishing there a mountain observatory as an 
adjunct of Harvard College. 

— Prof. N. H. Thompson, a teacher of music 
in the public schools of Springfield, fell dead on 
the evening of the 16th, while undressing in his 
room atthe Evans House, Springfield. ‘The cause 
of death was rupture of the heart. He has held 
his position in this city one year, and came from 
Burlington, Vt., where he had been a teacher of 
music in the schools for ten years. 

— The New Bedford School Committee bas 
voted to keep all the schools closed another week, 
except the Clark’s Point School. There have 
been nine cases of diphtheria this week, and two 
deaths. 

— The State Normal School at Salem was last 
week the scene of a very sad occurrence. Miss 
Rose A. Whoriskey, a bright and interesting young 
Cambridge lady, a pupil in Class B, had just 
stepped up to the blackboard in one of the recita- 
tion rooms to copy some notes, when, without 
warning, she suddenly felldead. Professor Hagar 
was at once summoned, but all attempts at resysci- 
tation were of no avail. It is a singular cvinci- 
dence that the death of her brother occurred in 
almost the same manner, and at about the same 
age, four yearsago. Miss Whoriskey was a young 
lady of fine intellectual powers and a bright 
scholar, standing high in her class. She came to 
Salem the day before her death in excellent health 
and spirits. Only half an hour before her death 
she attended, with her class, a recitation in chem- 


mates. 

— At the last regular meeting of the Cambridge 
School Committee the following resignations were 
reported and accepted: Evelyn A. Sawyer, Board- 
man School; Alice K. Crosby, Webster School ; 
Sarah A. Emerson, Harvard School; Mary E. 
Woodman, Sargent School; Dana A. Eveleth, 
Shepard School ; and the following nominations of 
temporary teachers were confirmed: Alma 
Silsbee, Shepard School; Elbert W. Rockwood, 
English High School; Marian Bradbury, Latin 
School; Otis B. Oakman, English High School. 
George E. Woodman was made principal of the 
evening drawing schools, and the following assist- 
ants appointed : Fanny P. Clark, N. Maria Steve 
and Ella C. Whitney. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— The managers of the State Society for 
couraging Domestic Industry have set ap* 
space at the State Fair, in one of the halls, for 
display of mechanical work done by boys and ,. 
in the public schools. 

— The city of Providence has appropria'’ 
$15,000 for evening schools. 

— Mr. Geo. A. Mamford has been reélect: 
truant officer in Pawtucket. 

— The Westerley schools began the new ye! 
Monday, Sept. 12. The teachers in the hig! 
school are: Mr. Everett C. Williams, principal, 
Mr. F. L. Blaine and Miss Eleanor Walcott, 
assistants. 


— Superintendent MeFee of Woonsock¢ fa 


istry. She was greatly beloved by all her school- 
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establishing a two-years’ business course in the 


high school for the benefit of those who can pursue | 


no other course. 

— Newport’s municipal election occurred 
Wednesday, Sept. 14. Mayor Powell was re- 
elected, and the following members of the school 
committee were elected: John H. Cozzens, Rev. 
M. Van Horne, Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., Jere. W. 
Horton. 

— Mt. Pleasant Academy, Providence, has en- 
tered upon @ prosperous term under the principal- 
ship of Mr. Jencks Mowry, a veteran in the ser- 
vice, assisted by Mr. H. P. Young and Miss Slade. 

— Miss Annie E. Danah teaches in Pawtuxet. 

— Mr. P. S. Randall has been elected principal 
of the evening schools in Bristol. 

CONNECTICUT, 


— At the last meeting of the Bridgeport Board 
of Education Miss Mary L. P. Shattuck was ap- 
pointed principal of the training school. For a 
period of three years Miss Shattuck held a similar 
position in the training school at Haverhill, Mass. 
During the last two years she has taught in the 
Massachusetts State Normal School at Framing- 
ham, serving one year as principal. 

— The Bridgeport preparatory school in me- 
chanical drawing will open in the Sterling Street 
School, Wednesday, September 28. The board 
tendered the position of teacher of the drawing 
school to Joseph J. Rose, who declined to accept 
on account of press of business. M. C. Rogers 
was appointed in his stead. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— In recognition of his many noble deeds, Karl 
Blind has been made co-protector of the Naples 
Academy of Italian youths. 


— Philip Armour has contributed $400,000 
toward establishing a children’s mission in Chicago. 
It will comprise a school, kindergarten, and dis- 
ar ead There are already 1,000 ehildren on its 
rolls. 


— The new-born republic of Couvani, which 
was referred to in our last issue, has already 
encountered a serious obstacle to its progress. M. 
Flourens, the French Foreign Minister, has issued 
an official note warning intending colonists that 
both France and Brazil have jurisdiction in Cou- 
nani. 

— Through the exertions of French scientists 
the great desert of Sahara is fast becoming inhabit- 
able. The lower portion is already an immense 
basin of artesian waters, and new oases are con- 
stantly being formed with remarkably successful 
results. The arable tracts have become so numer- 
ous that colonization is encouraged. There are now 
43 oases with 13,000 inhabitants, 120,000 trees 
between one and seven years old, and 100,000 
fruit trees, 

— The United States expedition to Japan, under 
the charge of Professor Todd of Amherst College, 
was sadly disappointed in not being permitted to 
observe the solar eclipse which took place August 
19. A few moments after the eclipse began the 
view was shut off by dense clouds which remained 
throughout the whole time. Professor Young had 
the same experience at Moscow. We can get 
some idea of the amount of enthusiasm aroused 
when we are told that in Moscow alone 145,000 
glasses and 400,000 pamphlets were sold. 

— Dr. Holub, the Austrian traveler, who has 
returned to Europe after a three years’ exploration 
in South Africa, has brought with him a valuable 
and extensive collection, filling 147 cases. In it 


' there are 602 skins of quadrupeds ready for stuff- 
ing, of which 70 are of animals as large as the koo- 
doo,—an antelope heavier than the red deer; of 
birds there are 2,221 specimens ; of insects 27,000, 
including 21,000 beetles, and 3,000 moths and but- 
terflies. There are, also, specimens of plants. In 
addition to all this, he has 1,600 recorded observa- 
tions in meteorology, and more than that number 
of the measurements of elevations. 


— U. S. Comr. N. H. R. Dawson, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, arrived at Washington 
on the 17th inst. from Alaska, where he has been 
since last July. He says that the Indians of 
Alaska are becoming civilized, and thinks that 
the educational facilities which this government is 
providing for that territory will bring forth good 
results. The laws against the sale of liquor 
are strictly enforced. During the Commission- 
er’s stay a captain of a schooner was caught 
endeavoring to smuggle a cargo of liquor into the 
territory, and was sentenced to pay a fine of $5,000 
and to serve a term of imprisonment. 


— Frederick Theodore Vischer, the German 
critic, died at Gruningen, on the 21st inst., at the 
age of 80. When a young man he studied theol- 
ogy, but finally gave himself up to the philosophy of 
art and kindred subjects. He was for many years 
professor at Tubingen, and in 1866 joined the fac- 
ulty of the Zurich Polytechnic School. He was 
at one time a moderate liberal member of the Ger- 
man National Assembly. Among his published 
works are: Esthetics, or Science of the Beautiful, 
On the Sublime and the Humorous, Critical Excur- 
- and several satires, as The Third Part of 

aust. 


A Distinguished Class.—Daniel Webster Fessen- 
den, who died in Portland, Me., on Monday, the 
5th inst., was a graduate of Dartmouth College in 
the celebrated class of 1842, the largest ever grad- 
uated from the college. Among the classmates of 
Daniel W. at Dartmouth were Hon. Amos Tappan 
Akerman, Attorney-General of the United States ; 
George Bradley Barrows, President of the Senate of 
Maine ; Hon. Lincoln Flage Brigham, LL. D., Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts ; 
Hon. Benjamin F. Flanders, Governor of Louisiana ; 
Hon. Harrison C, Hobart, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Wisconsin; Hon. Stephen 
Gordon Nash, Justice of the Superior Court of Mas- 
sachusetts; Prof. Hiram Oreutt, LL.D., an emi- 
nent educator; Hon. John Dudley Philbrick, 
LL.D., an eminent educator; Hon. John Sewell 
Sanborn, LL.D., Judge of the Queen’s Bench of 
Canada; Rev. Samuel Jones Spalding, D.D., of 
Newburyport; Prof. John Eugene Tyler, M.D., 
Superintendent of Insane Asylums; Dr. Jabez 
Baxter Upham; Clement Adams Walker, M.D., 
Superintendent of Asylum, East Boston; Hon. 
George Walker, United States Consul General at 
Paris, France; Prof. John Smith Woodman, for 
many years at the head of the Chandler Scientific 
Department in Dartmouth College, and many 
others who adorned the various professions in which 


they engaged. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN PROSTRATION. 

Dr. F. C. HAWLEY, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: 
**T used it in a case of congestion of the lungs 
seen there was great prostration, with marked 

nefit.’ 


For anything you wish to purchase for yourself 
or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


WVEWEST 


HENRY HOLT & nooxs. 


A New Rhetoric. 


A PRACTICAL RHETORIC. English Composition 
and Revision. By J. Scorr CLARK, Professor in 
Syracuse University. 12mo, 381 pp. Teachers’ 
price, $1.00, 

From the Nation: “ For the basis of correct writ- 
ing there can be no better preparation. . . . e 
poet wan recommend the volume to the attention of 

eachers.”’ 


A New Elementary Chemistry. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By IRA REMSEN, 
Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, 
272 pp. Teachers’ price, 80 cents. 

From Dr. Charles Palmer, Teacher in Mass. State 
Normal School, Salem: * It is the best introduction 
to chemistry that I know.” 

From W. A. Affer, Professor inthe Louisville (Ky.) 
Boys’ High School: “Its examination has given me 
much pleasure — such pleasure as an artisan feels in 
the examination of a new tool of better form and tem- 
per than any one already in possession.” 


A New German First Reader. 


GRIMM’S KINDER UND HAUSMAERCHEN. 
Selected and edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by CHARLEs P. OT!s, Professor in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 12mo, 151 pp. 
Teacher’s price, $1.00. 

From the Critic: “ Dr. Otis’s edition is printed in 
the ‘ Gothic’ character, contains a capital cictionary 
at the back, explains happily all the difficult con- 
structions in the text, contains a résumé of the con- 
tents of each tale as an introduction to it, points out 
to the folk-lorist where he may find parallel stories 
and fables, and opens with a valuable Introduction, 
showing how the Grimms collected the tales, their 
nature and contents, how they gow 7? upon German 
soil, the traces of ancient belief and superstitions 
contained in them, their psychological peculiarities, 
the fixed characters ever at play in them, the delight- 
ful popular form in which they are presented, and 
the style and language in which they are clothed.’ 


A New Elementary Zoology. 


FIRST LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY, By A. 8S. PAcK- 
ARD, Professorin Brown University. 12mo, 290 pp. 
Teachers’ price, 80 cents. 

From Science: “ The style is clear and the subjects 
made interesting. The student’s mind is not con- 
fused by a mass of details or by unsatisfactory de- 
scriptions of a large number of specimens which he 
can never expect to see.” 

From Dr. E. C. Hine, Professor in Girard College : 
“Dr. Packard has wisely taken common objects with 
which to illustrate — those objects that we know the 
most about, and those about which we would gladly 
know more.”’ 


A New Elementary French Book. 


PRACTICAL FRENCH. Taken from the author’s 
larger French Grammar. By WILLIAM D. WaHIT- 
NEY, Professor in Yale University. 12mo, 304 pp. 
Teachers’ price, 20 cents. 

Some of the judgments on the larger grammar, of 
which the present book forms the first part, are the 
following: 

From Dr. H. A. Todd, in Modern La 
Notes: ‘‘It is to be hones that teachers of French, 
whether in or out of college, will for the present con- 
sider this the very best of grammars in English for 
use in their elementary classes.” 


A New First Greek Book. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ATTIC GREEK. By 
JABEZ BROOKS, Professor in the University of 
Minnesota. 12mo, 190 pp. Teachers’ price, $1.10. 


Uses the first chapter of Zenophon’s “ Anabasis”’ 
to introduce the student to the forms and vocabulary 
of Attic prose, teaching the grammar inductively. 

From A. C. Kendrick, Professor in the University 
of Rochester: ‘1 like much its plan and method, and 
especially the limiting of its range of examples to 
the passage from Zenophon. The whole treatment 


is unusually well adapted to give students a complete 
inastery of the elements of the language.” 


re A full descriptive catalogue of these and other text-books will be sent free on application 
ers 


to the publi. at 
29 West 23d Street, New York, 


239 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


_ fire at Ironwood, Mich. 

— Strike on Cincinnati cable road. 

— Panic in Chicago pork market. 

— Pennsylvania coke workers striking. 

— Parliament was prorogued the 16th inst. 

— Serious smashup on the Lake Shore Road. 

— Natural gas discovered below Ellsworth, Kan. 

— Railway disaster at Needles, Cal. ; 50 killed. 

= A newly-formed national labor party in Eng- 
and. 

— Death of Colonel Ball, District Attorney of 
Alaska. 

— Contagious disease among live-stock in Nova 
Scotia. 

— Portions of Texas over-flooded by the Rio 
Grande. 

— Death of Governor Washington Bartlett of 
California. 

— Great strike at Pittsburg. Over 2,500 men 
quit work. 

— Death of Sir Charles Young, author of ‘* Jim, 
the Penman.’’ 

— Bismarck refuses to mediate between Russia 
and — 

— The old North Atlantic ip Tennessee 
has been sold. cad 

— The centennial celebration at Philadelphia a 
grand success, 

— A thousand Boston cigar-makers locked out. 
Non-union men to be employed. 

— Illinois Supreme Court decided that the Chi- 
cago anarchists must be executed. 

— Captain Craven will sail the Mayflower, Capt. 
Joe Ellsworth having declined. 

— American Socialists were in convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the 17th inst. 

— New York Republicans have nominated Col. 
Fred Grant as Secretary of State. 

— An accident on the Midland (England) Rail- 
way; 22 killed, 70 injured seriously. 

— The threatened strike of 50,000 colliers in the 
Pennsylvania mines has been averted. 

— The American Chinese bank syndicate have 
accepted Li Hung Chang’s conditions. 

— At Worcester and Stafford, England, 20,000 
nail makers have struck for more pay. 

— Mr. O’Brien’s cell is 9x4 feet. This fact 
causes a heated debate in Parliament, 

— The Volunteer, having out-sailed the May- 
flower, will defend the America’s cup. 

— President King of the Erie Railway has been 
offered the presidency of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

— Mr. Manderville arrested at Mitchellstown, 
England, charged with violating the crimes act. 

— Discovery of the sole survivor of the whaler 
Napoleon by the steamer Bear in the Arctic Ocean. 

— Herr Most was refused a ‘‘ declaration of in- 
tention ’’ to become a citizen of the United States. 

— Of the total 3 per cent. loan of ’82, originally 
$305,581,250, only $1,971,000 is now outstanding. 

— The U. 8S. government will not ask for the 
extradition of McGarigle, the Chicago boodler. 

— The observations of the eclipse of the sun 
made in China were unsatisfactory. Clouds inter- 
fered seriously. 

— A conference of Irish landlords has unani- 
mously declared that rents are reasonable through- 
out the island. 

— The 18th inst. was the 100th anniversary of 


the laying of the corner-stone of the Capitol at 
Washington by General Washington. 

— German war ships desirous of passing through 
the Dardenelles. Indications are that Germany is 
about to take action against Bulgaria. 

— A schooner, supposed to be the Ocean Bride 
of Boston, drifting about in the North Atlantic 
with the dead bodies of her crew on board. 

— The Count de Paris issued a manifesto, which 
was posted secretly throughout France on the 
night of the 14th, setting forth his conception of 
an ideal monarchy. 

— A wondrous meteor seen at Kennebunk 
Depot, Me. Another at Halifax, N.S. A meteor 
as large as a nger car fell in New Brunswick, 
just on the Maine border. 


No subject is less adequately taught in our pub- 
lic schools than English Composition, and none is 
so important. The average method is briefly this : 
** Division A may have Declamations next Friday, 
and Division B may write Compositions,’’ After 
the pupils have handed in their work, usually bor- 
rowed or stolen, the teacher marks the more glar- 
ing errors in syntax and spelling, and that is all. 
This is not the teacher’s fault; crowded by the 
necessary tasks of every day, she cannot find time 
or strength to sit down with each little toiler and help 
him draw forth his thoughts on some simple theme, 
as she would love todo. A much needed aid in 
this direction has been prepared by Mr. H, H. 
Ballard, in his series of Composition Cards, pub- 
lished by the Writer’s Publishing Co., of 21 Uni- 
versity Place, New York, and 15 Bromfield street, 
Boston. 

It is true that great advances have been made 
since children of eight and nine were “ put 
through ’’ a memory course of technical grammar. 
We have now books of exercises calculated to se- 
eure correct English, and therefore these cards 
assume that the matter of syntax will be looked 
after by the teacher. 

They help the pupil observe carefully, think clearly, 
write fluently. By their use the teacher will be 
relieved, and the pupils will come to com- 
position writing as a delight instead of a terror. 

The series is carefully graded, yet in each packet 
there is an intentional variation in grade, since chil- 
dren in the same class in arithmetic may be very 
far apart indeed in literary ability. 

It is not too much to say that, by the judicious 
use of these cards, the seed of authorship may be 
sown in many a young breast, and a talent devel- 
oped which, in the ordinary course of school train- 
ing, might lie dormant forever. 


FoR increase of salary in your present position, 
address Teachers’ Codperative iation, 170 
State street, Chicago. 


very County E very State 


We want Agents to present samples, receive and 
forward orders for our Books and Magazines. 

Full line of Supplementary Reading for Schools. 
Books for Libraries. Liberal compensation will be 
given. Address 

THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


30 Franklin St., Boston. 185 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Important New Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 

Hyde’s Practical Lessons in the Use of En- 
glish. For Primary Schools. Introduction price, 
35 cents. 

Meiklejohn’s English Language: Its Gram- 
mar, History, and Literature. [ntroduction 
price, $1.30, or in Parts at 80 cents each. 


Joynes-Meissner’s German Grammar. A prac- 
tical, working, German Grammar. Introduction 
price, $1.20. 

Jackson’s Earth in Space ; A Manual of 
Astronomical Geegraphy. Price, 30 cents. 


READY SEPT. 20: 


A New Part:- Song and Chorus Book. By 
Chas. E. Whiting. Introduction price, 96 cents. 


READY OCT. 

Nature Readers No. 1. Seaside and Wayside. 
By Julia McNair Wright. Introduction price, 30 
cents. 


Seidel’s Industrial Instruction. Translated 
by Margaret K. Smith. Price, 75 cts. 
The Manual Training School. By C. M. 


Woodward, Director of the Manual Training 
School, St. Louis. 


Sample copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. , . . Liberal terms for introduction and exchange. 


D. C. HEATH & C0., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


ERS WANTED in the South and West. 
TEACH Address, with stamp, SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala, 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- 


ners (10th year) reopens October 1st. 
L. VAN KIRK, Principal, 
1233 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 


FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 


Teacher's Manual of Penmanship, 


Gives full directions for organizing classes. 

Gives full directions for POSITION, PEN-HOLDING, 
MOVEMENTS, TRACING, and COUNTING. 

Describes all the letters practically. 

Gives a hundred cut illustrations, and shows how 
to illustrate on blackboard. 

Gives just what a primary or gpemmer school 
teacher needs in teaching this branch. 

Send and get a copy by mail. Only 60 cts. in cloth 
binding. Remit postal note or postage-stamps to 

J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A VALUABLE AID! 


of THE JOURNAL for the years 
[Bound Volumes 


A GOVERNESS WANTED 


In a first-class family in Iowa. Qualifications re- 
quired : “ English branches, Latin, German, Music, 
and Singing.” A member of the Methodist Church 
very much preferred. Salary, $350 and home. 


Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Bostop. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Academy in N. Y. State, an assistant 
lady teacher of Elementary English, with Astronomy 
and Botany, who, desires to = her studies, and 
is willing to accept board and tuition in payment for 
a portion of her own time spent in teaching. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial School for Boys, a man and wife,— 
the man qualified to manage and the wife to teach. 
A good —- og those pted to the work. 
sed HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


A Rare Chance 


For the Teacher who desires to secure a fine sub- 
urban residence, every way suitable for a private 
school. Only jteteanw A minutes from Boston, — four 
minutes’ waik from the station, — an elegant House, 
with all modern improvements, containing 22 rooms ; 
stable for three horses; 48,000 feet of land, fronting 
te whole costing $50,000,— will be 
sold for $12,000. Terms easy. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St. 
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Some ‘Recent Publications. 


7 i Price. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 
Natura! Laws and Gospel Teachings, . Morris Belford, Clarke, & Co, N Y, 
The People’s Bible. Vol. 6. . - - - Parker Funk & Wagnalls, N y, 50 
Sea-Spray. - . - - - - - - Benjamin Benjamin & Bell, N 4 10 
Holidays at the Grange. - - - Porter Coates, I hila, i 25 
The Camp in the Woods. - - - - - Ellis P* = + 36 
Hunters of the Ozark. - - - Ellis iz 
Utopia. - - - - Moore 
Mignon’s Husband. Winter Harper & Bros, NY, 
More Truethan Truthful. - - - - Clarke 135 
A Humble Romance, and Other Stories. - Wilkins 4 is 
Their Pilgrimage. - - - Warner 2 
the King, and Other Verses. - - Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Dogten, 
A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. - - - 
What to Do: Thoughts Evoked by the Census of Moscow. Tolstoi TY Crowell & Co, NY, : 4 
Conscious Motherhood. - - - - - Marwede! Interstate Pub Co, Boston, . 
Life Notes; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook. - - . 4 Lee & Shepard, Boston, : +4 
; or, Sailing the Boat. - - - ptie 0 43 2 
In of Sappiness: Tolstoi D Lothrop Co, Boston, oo 
The Holy Grail. - - - - Tennyson 
The Bee Man of Orn. - - - Stockton Chas Scribner 8 Sons, NY, i= 
The Late Mrs. Null. - - - Stockton 
How I an - - - - Stanley 
lu, ,an ave. - - § 
of - - - Fuller Standard Pub Co, Cin, 1 50 
Patty’s Perversities. - Bates Ticknor & Co, Boston, 50 
Fitz-boodle Papers. - - - - - - Thackeray J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 00 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes. - Smith Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y, 3 00 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


MIGHT AS WELL Dik ON THAT AS ANY- 
THING ELsE.—When one has suffered on, month 
after month, consulted all the best ‘‘ Medicine 
Men” within reach, tried all the remedies sug- 
gested by sympathizing friends, still suffers on, 
becoming weaker and more wretched, it is little 
wonder that such an one becomes despondent, and 
cries out, ‘‘ I might as well die on one thing as an- 
other, and therefore will try anything, even the 


Compound Oxygen.”’ 

Mr. Alonzo Clark, chief salesman in the large busi- 
ness house of Davis, Collamore, & Co., of New York, 
was so greatly reduced by long continued lung 
trouble, proceeding from malaria, that the doctors 
gave him up. They said, ‘If you have any business 
affairs to arrange, you had better arrange them soon, 
for you cannot live a He had all the symptoms 
of advanced consumption. By this time he thought 
the doctors had done all they could for him, which 
they verily had, at the rate of ten dollars a visit. 
Somebody dropped a hint in his ear about Compound 
Oxygen, and he thought he might as well die on that 
as anything else. But on taking it for a little while, 
he found he was not going to die. To make a long 
story short, Mr. Clark is again at his post in the store 
on Broadway, and attending to business with his old- 
time regularity. Heis,as might be expected from 
his experience, a very firm believer in Compound 

his Compound Oxygen has a history embodied in 
a very interesting two hundred page treatise which 
is sent by mail on application to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE know and gladly testify from our own expe- 
rience, that ‘‘ Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites’’ is 
a great blessing to teachers and students. For 
many years we have kept it at hand, constantly, 
and when fatigued from over-work of the mental 


powers, or languid and depressed from any cause, 
we have found that its use has restored both mind 
and body to their natural vigor. We advise all 
teachers and students to use the Vital Phosphite 
when the brain and nerves need toning up for 
healthy action. It is a perfectly safe remedy, 
being prepared from the germinal portion of the 
wheat, and from the brains of fish. It quickens 
the action of the digestive organs, and seems to 
give new life to the brain, and a healthy action to 
the nervous system. Address Dr. Crosby, 56 
West 25th Street, New York City, for circulars. 
The Vitalized Phosphites are furnished by all 
leading druggists. 


WE invite the speciat attention of school officers 
and teachers to the new announcement of W. A. 
Choate & Co., 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., in 
the JOURNAL of this week,— the ‘‘ Sivaratha”’ 
Charts of Physiology, which have been revised and 
greatly improved. They were painted in oil and 
reproduced in chromo. They are unrivaled in 
beauty, true to life, and vivid and realistic in col- 
oring. The set consists of five separate charts, 
each 26 x 40 inches in size, executed in the highest 
style of the art. The plan is to represent the dif- 
ferent organs as disclosed by skillful dissections, 
and yet with no repulsive features. The charts 
also show much comparative physiology, and have 
many special features. For illustrating in a vivid 
and impressive manner the influence of intoxi- 
eants and stimulants upon the human system, 
Chart No. 2, devoted to Sanitation, is without an 
equal, and will be of great value in families and 
schools where special attention is given to the 
study,of intemperance and kindred subjects. 


OLIVER Dirson & Co., Boston, announce, each 
week, on the last page, top of fourth column, the 
new and popular music books published by this 
great house. The imprint of Oliver Ditson & Co. 
is a guarantee that the best music is supplied. 
The fame of this musical publishing house is world- 
wide, and teachers, players, and singers should 
select and purchase for their use the coming season 
the music books they need of this enterprising 


IF you contemplate a visit to New York you 
should send for a copy of a comprehensive, well- 


written and accurate guide to the City,—128 pages 
and map,—entitled ‘‘ How to Know New York.”’ 


Sent on receipt of six cents in stam Address, 
Advertising Department, Grand Union Hotel, 


New York. 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress Teachers’ Coiperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


— We heard of a case of real distress that hap- 
pened in church, The collection was being taken 
up, and one lady in anguish whispered to another ; 
‘* What shall Ido? I have no change less than a 
ten cent piece! ’’—Guild’s Kalendar. 


Hay Frver.—For twenty-five years I have 
been severely afflicted with Hay Fever. When I 
was suffering intensely I was induced, through Mr. 
Tichenor’s testimonial, to try Ely’s Cream Balm. 
The effect was marvelous. It enabled me to per- 
form my pastoral duties without the slightest in- 
convenience, and I have escaped a return attack. 
I pronounce Ely’s Cream Balm a cure for Hay 
Fever. Wm. T. Carr, Presbyterian Pastor, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 


Ben: Perley Poore is still writing letters to the 
Boston Budget, although he has been dead two or 
three months. Hugh Conway, who died nearly 
two years ago, still gets his short stories into cer- 
tain papers. Once an editor, always an editor, 
seems to be the rule.— Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— A youngster sat watching his mother while 
she ‘‘ pitted’’ cherries. She inadvertently passed 
one without removing the stone. Hopeful imme- 
diately picked it out with the remark: ‘ Here's 
one you didn’t unbutton, mamma.’’— Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


— For anything you wish to purchase for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ Coiperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
W. R. JENKINS, 

S50 Sixth Avenue, New Work, 
PUBLISHER & IMPORTER OF FRENCH BOOKS, 
Carries one of the largest and best assorted stocks 
of French School Books in the United States, and is 
prepared to furnish Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
promptly, at moderate prices. Catalogues free on 

application. Importations weekly. 


EACHERS? BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also catalogue 


of 1000 Best books 
ogue free if you 
mention this paper. 
Largest stock ; largest comnts f 
discounts; promptness. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR BODIES 


A Series of Five Charts 
BY 


CITARLES K. MILLS, M.D., 
AND 


A. H. P. LEUF, M.D., 


For teaching Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene, 
and showing the Effects of Aleohol on the Muscles, 
Lungs, Brain, Eye, Nerves, Stomach, Liver, Kid- 
neys, etc. 

For schools that are already supplied witb Physio- 
logical Charts, but want a chart showing the Effects 
of Alcohol, we have issued one larger chart, hand- 
somely printed in colors and mounted on rollers, 
entitled 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 


Descriptive circulars of the above -nam hart 
will be sent on application to , ‘antes 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


o> See Mr. Ballard’s article on “ Composition Writing,” in the Journal of Education, August 18, 1887. 


BALLARD’S 
MODEL = COMPOSITION = CARDS. 


A carefully-graded series of Composition Cards, in five packets 
of 20 cards each. Handsomely illustrated. By Harvan H. 
BALLARD. Among the varieties of composition developed are 
Paraphrase, Memory-writing, History, Biography, Autobiog- 
raphy, Story-telling, Writing from Pictures, Description of 
Scenery, Description of Processes, and many more. Sample 
packet, 24 cents ; Series, $1.20. 


“They are admirably gotten up. Evidently 


i —_— icki Ballard understands what the schools need in 
well in the schoolroom.’’—Hon. John Dickinson, | severe! 


x 8S. 

h of our teachers and they are very much 
Their method isexcellent. . . - Tk emat-| with them. I should like very much to see then: 

ter is admirably selected and arranged.’’—City placed upon the list of text-books.”’—City Supt. 

Supt. Wm. E. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis. Henry ro Wise, Baltimore, Md. 


‘‘T like the plan, and I am sure they will work | 


< iti in the essay- 
dae — ‘which. that — ng usually - ‘* They must prove very helpfal to teachers, and 
derstood. They suggest a wide variety of intel-| will win much favor.”’—City Supt. H. 8. Tarbell, 
lectual training.’ — New York School Journal, | Providence, R. I. 
New York, N. Y. 

Each packet contains twenty cards, each designed to lead the pupil to write a well- 
constructed composition. But this is not half. Mach Card deals with a type 
of Composition, and suggests the method of treating all similar subjects, and in 
most cases from six to twelve other subjects are appended for further practice. 

Thus the owner of the series of five packets has not only the guide to 100 choice 
compositions but to nearly fifty vartetiEs of composition, with methods for construct. 
ing them, and a repertory of about 500 additional subjects, properly classified. Iu 
many cases a handsome, striking illustration is employed to aid the pupil in develop- 
ing the subject. 


INSECT LIVES; or, Born in Prison. 


A delightful book for young people, by Mrs. Jutia P. BALLARD, containing a large 
number of interesting studies of a most instructive nature. Square 12mo, cloth, 
handsomely illustrated; price, postpaid, $1.00. Sample copy to teachers at a 
special price of 80 cents. 


THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 


2! University Place, New York. 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


|MYTHOLOGY 


There will be found certain stories in the language of man, which, in various forms, are common among 
all nations from the most ignorant to the most intelligent. These are the stories of Mythology, — they have 
come down to us from antiquity in both art and literature, from a period so remote that their origin is lost; 
but they have in all times and among all nations furnished subjects of what is best in literature and art. 

Those who read these stories for the first time will be supprised to find how much they explain, of 
which they previously had but a vague idea, not only in art and literature, but in all manner of sub- 
jects of everyday life and occupations. 


It gives us pleasure to announce that we have made an arrangement by which our readers of the 
JOURNAL can secure all of these valuable books free of cost. 

By renewing for one year your own subscription, and sending us one new name to the JoURNAT. 
together with five dollars ($5.00), you can secure either one of the following books absolutely free : 
THE AGE OF CHIVALRY; or, Legends of King Arthur. “Stories of 


the Round Table,’’ ‘‘ The Crusades,”’ ‘‘ Robin Hood,” ete. By Tuomas BULFINCH. A 
new, enlarged, and revised edition. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Regular price, $2.50. 


THE AGE OF FABLE; or, Beauties of Mythology. By Tuomas But- 


FINcu. A new and enlarged edition, containing over one hundred illustrations from Ancient 
Paintings and Statuary. Bound in cloth, regular price, $2.50. 


LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE; or, Romance of The Middle Ages. 
By Tuomas BuLFrINcn. Lilustrated. Bound in cloth. Regular price, $2.50. 


_ Le Will send all three of the above books to any one sending us Jive new subserij- 
tions to the JOURNAL, together with $12.50. 


DON'T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
offer you anything like it again. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset STREET, : ; : : Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


M° wee WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


. ec cou of study, including a complete system of Physical Traini nd Voice Culture. 
A ney method of Anelzets, Natural Ey and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oneal taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferr 


We may never be able to 


term opens October 11, 1887. For furth { 
ther information or circular, address L. M. 
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Sept. 22, 1887. 
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West Newton English and Classical School. 
35th year po ae Wednesday, Sept. 21,1887. A fam- 
ily and day sehool for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 
ent and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


H Training for Voice 
School of Expression, 
Courses for all professions 1 to 20 hours a week. 
Special classes for Teachers Sats. and evenings. 
Courses of Lectures, Teachers’ use of the Voice, 
ete., begins Sept. 24,3 P.M. Tickets free. 
Send or call, 10 to 1, 8. 8. Curry, Pu.D., Freeman 
Place, 154% Beacon Street, Boston. {d] 


LATFORM LECTURES. 


Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D. 


Address BRYANT LITERARY UNION, 
Evening Post Building, N. Y. City. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY - HALL 
SCHOOL, 259 BoyLsron Srreet, Boston 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY. Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Catalogue sent on application. 


Private School for Young Ladies, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, BOSTON. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4TH. 


GRADUATING COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, AND 
SPECIAL COURSES. 


[a] pyr 8. H. HAYES, Principal. 
Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston corner of Berkeley Street, Boston. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, High School, Business, and 
Special courses systematically arranged, and taught 
by a corps of thirteen teachers. 

Daily drill and instruction in a thoroughly equip- 
ped Gymnasium. Particular attention given to prep- 
aration for 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTION OF TECHNOLOCY. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, Anpd HAGAR, Principals. 


References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL.D.; Hon. William 
Gaston, LL.D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. A, 
P. Peabody, Gen. J. L_ Chamberlain, LL.D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, ete. Fourth year opens Sept. 26. 


"Catalogues on demand. 
Colleges and Schools. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


(CHANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 


College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


or Prof. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Ent Sees, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL- JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one de ments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
- B. W. PUTNAM, 


_ 592 Z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and er culars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. Bar cipal. 


SEASIDE 


NORMAL 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 


State NORMAL Mass. 
For both sexes. catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For 
E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGAr, Ph.D. 


S™tE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


— The Writer, the bright little magazine for liter- 
ary workers grows more interesting and valuable 
with each issue. The September number includes 
” Days with George Sand,” by Lew Vanderpoole; 

I reserving Clippings.” by Eugene M. Camp; * What 
Makes Successful Literature ?” by C. M. Hammond; 
‘Tools for Writers,” by William H. Hills; ** Statis- 
tics of Signature,”’ by Robert Luce; «‘ Hints to News- 

aper Writers,” by William J. Fowler; ** Murray’s 

ew English Dictionary,” by C. K. Nelson; ** Liter- 
ary Experiences of a Doctor,” by Ferd. C. Valentine 
M.D. ; and “ The ee es as an Aid to Fluent 
Composition,” by Florine Thayer McCray. Beside 
these there is an unusually interesting department 
of Queries, in which many puzzling questions regard- 
ing literary work are answered, and the usual Book 
Reviews, Helpful Hints and Suggestions, News and 
Notes, and reference list of literary articles in peri- 
odicals. The Writer is edited by William H. Hills 
and Robert Luce. Price, $1.00. 


— The Homiletic Review is a monthly magazine of 
religious thought, sermonic literature, and discus- 
sion of practical issues, edited by I. K. Funk, D.D., 
and J. M. Sherwood, D, D., and published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York City. Price, $3.00 a year; 
80 cents a single soy: In the September number, 
“Review Section,” is a criticism on Rev. Phillips 
Brooks of Boston, which is worth the price of the 
magazine many times over. Papers by TT. Eaton, 
DD., LL.D., on “The Labor Problem’; by Prof. 
Alexander Winchell, on ‘ Recent Scientific Dis- 
coveries of Special Interest to clergymen”; by Prof. 
J. H. W. Stuekenburg, on “The University of Ber- 
lin” foilow, and are full of information and of great 
interest. The Sermonic Section has seven able dis- 
courses by leading clergymen, and the miscellaneous 
and editorial departments are rich in timely articles. 
We commend this able magazine to all of our read- 
ers who are interested at all in religious topics. 


— The Andover Review, for September, is still an- 
other contribution to the current volume of one of the 
ablest of our able reviews. Its leading articles are 
“The Effect of the Scientific Temper in Modern Poe- 
try.” “ Robertson of Brighton: The Man and his 
Moods,” “If Material, Why Mortal,” ‘ Missionary 
Problems in India,”’ “The American Board: Is its 
Proper Relation to the Churches that of Domination 
or Dependence?” This last article is especially 
timely and worth the reading to those who are advo- 
cating the domination and dictation of a ‘* Close Cor- 
poration” over the churches, and the infallibility of 
the Prudential Committee. The editorial has an in- 
teresting sketch of the late Ayeet Hardy, Com- 
ments on Current Discussion, The Opinion of the 
English Press on the Decision in the Andover Case. 
Reviews and Notices follow. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $400 for twelve numbers. 


— The Lincoln history in The Century, by the pri- 
vate secretaries of Mr. Lincoln, Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay, will deal during the coming year with the polit- 
ical and military history of the early period of the 
war. New sens will be thrown upon certain events 
of that period by the publication of correspondence 
and other documents never before printed, and un- 
known to but a small circle. The failure of compro- 
mise will be described and explained, as well as Lin- 
coln’s policy, conduct, and confidential correspond- 
ence after his election, and previous to his inaugura- 
tion. The historians now enter upon a more per- 
sonal part of their narrative. 


— Shakespeariana, for September, has for con- 
tents: “* Notes on the Merry Wives of Windsor,” by 
Appleton Morgan; Open Court: “The Donnelly 
Cipher from a Business Point of View,” by W. H. 
Wyman; Shakespeare Societies: “The Clifton 
Shakespeare Society, Lesson XII.”; The Drama: 
‘* Hamlet at the Comédie Frangaise,” by C. Sadakitshe 
Hartmann, “Shakespeare out of Doors ”’; Reviews: 
“Shakespeare Books in 1885-6,” by Hon, Sam: Tim- 
mins; Literary Notes; Miscellany, and Selected 
Reprints. Published by the Leonard Scott Publica- 
tion Company, Philadelphia. 


— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett will contribute a 
short serial to the coming volume of St. Nicholas, 
which is said to be a worthy successor of that author’s 
famous ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ which appeared 
in the St. Nicholasa yearago. Joel Chandler Harris, 
John Burroughs, Frank R. Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, 
° Trowbridge, Col. Richard M. Johnstone, and 
Louisa M. Alcott are among the many distinguished 
wee who will contribute serial and short stories 
or 1888, 


— Mr, Frank R. Stockton’s sequel to “ Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine” will be called “‘The Dusantes,” 
and it is authoritatively announced that the new 
story will qconehly and satisfactorily dispose of 
Mrs. Lecks, Mrs. Aleshine, and other old friends, 
and will, moreover, tell all about the famous, but so 
far invisible, family whose pame it bears. “ The 
Dusantes” will begin in the December Century, and 
will be concluded in three numbers. 


— Good House Keeping for September tells how to 
fill dinner pails and lunch baskets; why woolen goods 
should be worn next the skin ; how they keep house 
in Mexico; and a great many other things that can 
be read with profit and pleasure. It also contains a 
department for the young, and all in all is an ideal 
magazine of itskind. Subscription price, $2.50 a year, 


— The October number of Scribner's Magazine will 
contain a delicate poetical tribute to Thackeray by 
H. C. Bunner, author of “ The Midge,” ‘“‘ The Story 
of a New York House,” and “ Airs from Arcady.” 
Henry 0. Avery, a graduate of the Paris Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, will contribute to the same number an 
interesting prper on that great centre of art influ- 
ence. It will be elaborately illustrated. 

— The poetry of the Catholic World for October will 
bé furnished by Louise Imogen Guiney in a transla- 
tion from La Vita Nuova of Dante; and by Charles 
Henry Luders, whose “ Land of the Harp”’ is much 
above the general average of descriptive verse. 
Joseph W. Wilstach will contribute a pleasant paper 
describing an old trapper in the Kankakee region of 
Northern Indiana in a very agreeable manner. 


—A poem by Maurice Thompsof, presenting an 
Address by an ex-Rebel to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, will be one of the features of the October 
American Magazine. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Shakespeariana for September ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
for September; terms, $2.00 a year. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Woman’s Argosy, for September; terms, $3.(0 
ayear. Chicago and New York: R. 5S. Peale. 

ress, for September; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: The Gallison and Hobron Co. 


For For both sexes. 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for September ; 
terms, $1.00a year, Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
A SPECIMEN the tol owing: “ Union, N. Y., Sept 


Principal resigned. Can you recommend a substitute im- 
mediately.” We telegraphed to an Albany graduate on 
our list to take first train and tothe President of the 
Board that we had sent him. He was employed imme- 
Statety andis now at work. The advantage of our system 
is well shown in cases like this We selected him out of 
Jifty candidates of the requisite qualifications and require- 
ments as to salary, and we presume any other one of the 
fifty would have been employed, had he happened to ap 
{ But t Ne man had 
a ualifications for the place, and fits it as well as 
though the Board had had a month to hunt him up. Our 
information is always at hand, and when quick decision is 
required we are able to base it on trustworthy grounds. 
lt pays Teachers to be enrolled in this Agency. it pays 
Boards to apply to it. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


ms received at this season is 


ply when the vacancy occurred. 


iS it too late to get a place now’? This question is asked 
us adozen times aday. We reply, That depends on 
what you mean. If you ask whether you are as likely to 
get any pie kind of a place now as you would have 
been las 


June, IT we mustsay, No. Hundreds of places 
it is plain that have been filled since then, for some 
of which you could have had achance totry. But if you 


ask whether ail possibilitiesare exhausted, it is tooeasya 
one. Exhausted? Why, it is to us late in the 
agpating to see what calls come T00 season, and long 
afterschools have opened. Teachers like other people, do 
get sick, do die, do get married unexpectedly, do get pro- 
moted. How then can it be toolate’ There are TE 9 
always places to be filled, and while we can’t be LA ; 
sure the next will be your kind of place, yet it may 
NO! be. Never give up. Acep registered. Your tura 
come unexpectedly. 
UNION AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, N. ¥. City, 
— W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK, 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


Music Departments of our work. 
schools and a lady of the highest 
ness ability, need apply. 


nati, Washington, Philudelphia, New York, and 


A Lapy to take charge of the Primary and Grammar 
Department of The Teachers Co-operative Association. 
Only a lady of Normal training and several years of experience 

in the schoolroom will be considered. 
Also 4 Lavy wantep to take charge of the Art, Elocution, and 


None but one trained in the best 
culture, possessing unusual busi- 


The Manager of the Association, in a short time, will visit the leading Eastern cities,—Cincin- 


Boston, — for the purpose of having a personal 


interview with any candidates. All communications treated confidentially. 
Address, ORVILLE Brewer, Manager Teachers Co-operative Association, 


170 STATE STREET, CuIcaGao, ILL. 


EST TEACHERS, 


preneey provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Eropersy, rented and sold, 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


AWS EXCH, 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stonceraphers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 
received since April 1st gees variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 
E. AVERY 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 14th St., 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 
PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge IL ean 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


23 Union Square, New York. 
| | ale AND UNIVERSITIES. 


E. M. COYRIERE, 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 

31 E. 17TH STREET, 
between 4th Ave. and Broadway, N City 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


SUPPLIES. 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
$2,000 to $50,000. 
+» Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


LECTURES! LECTURES! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
School Committees, Colleges, Academies, and Sem- 
inaries, able Lecturers upon a variety of subjects, 
and to give terms that will be entirely satisfactory. 
Send for particulars to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 

RRH HAY FEVER 

* is an inflamed condition 
of the lining membrane 
of the nostrils, tear-ducts 
and throat, affecting the 
lungs. An acrid mucus 
is secreted, the discharge 
is accompanied with a 
burning sensation. There 
are severe spasms of 
sneezing, frequent at- 


tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 


— CREAM BALM — 
VER A Positive Cure. 


ble. ice, 50 cts. at Druggists; by registe 

60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 

Wy ANTED.-No 4, Vol. XII.; No. 22, Vol. XIV’; 
No. 10, Vol. XV., and No. 15, Vol. XVL., of the 

JOURNAL OF EpucATIoN. Will pay eash for an 

of the above numbers. Address W ENGLAN 


PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


It iS Never Too Late to Register 


THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 
for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 
office; and, at this season especially, the demand 


is urgent, and must be met promptly. The calls 
include the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 
graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 
—principals and assistants ; C/assica/,—ancient and 
modern; Literature (college positions) ; Music,— 
vocal and instrumental; Hlocution, Drawing (col- 
lege graduates, especially from Wellesley and 
Smith, preferred). Now is the time to register to 
secure positions, both regular and accidental. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“ T wish to thank you for your prompt and contin- 
ued efforts in behalf. Lama member of this and 
other Bureaus, but have received more nominations 
from you than from all the others.” ie 

New Haven, Conn. 


“ While sending the commission due you for secur- 
ing this position for me, it gives me pleasure to speak 
in the highest terms of approval of your way of doing 
business.” W. 

Mount Hermon School. 


“Please send me blank for registration. I know it 
is late to secure a position, but, from what I have 
learned, I shall confidently trust my fate in Stal 
ability to me.” E, E. K. 

Rochester, Ind. 

ou 


“ T have received a letter from Miss V., whom 
recommended, with which [ was so well pleased that 
Il engaged her forthwith. I could gather from her 
written that she had all the qualifications for a suc- 
cessful teacher. I would have engaged her without 


any recommendation except this letter.” 
Conn. L. P. T. 


1'75 
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THE MAGAZINES. | , 
wo” or new positions.” 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No. 11, 


Part I. INTELLECTUAL 


Introduction price, $1.20. 


In remodeling the Manual of ENGLIs! 
scope somewhat, so as to do more ample justice 
utility. The subject thus modified has been muc 
topics of the present volume are: Order of Words ; 


Figures of Speech; and finally, the Qualities of Style. Part II. 
Sample copies will be sent to teachers or school-officers for examination, 


postage-paid, 


), APPLETON & Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Bain’s English Composition and Rhetoric. 


LISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, 
to certain portions of the work chosen for their general 


h enlarged, both in exposition and in illustration. The! phy is the ‘ 


ELEMENTS OF STYLE. 


the author has narrowed its 


Watson's Spellers. 
By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the Independent Series of Readers. 


he market, and it 
There is many a speller in the nh pat all 


might be hard to say which is the best! 
things being taken into consideration, we feel safe in 
saying that, for completeness and scientific arrange- 
ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing 
equal to 


WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 
Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
‘corner-stone ”’ of education, and he pro- 


Number of Words ; the Sentence ; the Paragraph ;|ceéds to train his pupils thoroughly and ey 


will comprise the Emotional Qualities. 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, ike the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
st free for examination, with a view to introduction 
n school or college, for 75 cents, 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


——_AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S. Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, LON- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LELPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your ‘Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 


copyright, date, and condition. 
Rey AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 


better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 


ERENCE BOOKS in this oe 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, ass. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 


’ 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and HMist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hatchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Il. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72 
CoM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96cTs. 


COwWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8T. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “George 
Ejiot’s Essays”; etc., ete. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor PI., N, Y. 


Edition of 1887-88. 


FISHER’S ©*sentials, of Geography. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


iG6th 


ARMSTRONG’ 


ion price,| observe his instructions. 
at the teareeue P amination 20 cts. Watson’s “Graphic Speller” is a 


gem! Price, 20cts. Watson's Child’s Speller (18 cts.) 
and Youth’s Speller (35 cts.) are both printed en- 
tirely in script type, to familiarize the pupil with 
the written form as a help in correspondence. 


and makes correct “spellers” of all who faithful 


176 pages. Price for ex- 


Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 


A. §. BARNES & co., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 


Public Schools. 


Adopted fe Bow Hook PRIMER H, B. (ARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston, 
OF 


Adopted in Albany, 
and New York 


UNITED 


STATES 


Copies sent for exam- 
ination, post-paid, 
Jor 35 cents. 


16th Edition Revised. 16 new pages, with Questions. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
Normal Colleges. | HigsTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
HISTORY. THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. ¥. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School,” 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Practical Elocution. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


ENLARGED. 
The best and most popular Textbook on the 
subject of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is acon- 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to al) 
topics bearing upon natural expression. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the severa 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


PRICES. 

300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, “Neat $1.25 
Teo teachers for examination, - 1.00 
Introduction price, - - - 
Exchange price. - - 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 


A. W. 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldest and the BWeot 
Of aff Pencils. 


The New A. W. F. ‘‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supplice of Unequafed Quality. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP 
FABER GOODS. 


Special Samples sent to 
Bducator. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DG6PARTMENT, 


(Postal-cards not noticed.) 


EBERHARD FABER, 
545--547 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


nished, Correspondence solicited. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS? MATERIALS. 


Panes American Tet-Books, on, Art Eduction, 


ALS 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. ° 
These MODELS ave been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest veges for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. See ae been adopted by the leading cities 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nar €QUALLED BY ANY OTHER” 


of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 


stage, and especial rd at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
ar’ 


contains 2 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set #1; half set 108 cards sue. Large set samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
Me. Price free; all post- 

‘ostaze stamps taken. ease a tria 
A. J. FOUCTL & CO., WARREN, PA. — 


your schools in good quiet order. Each 
large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 


the correct ae of Form and Drawing in every TEACH ERS! et: New School Aids will assist in conducti 


Teachers! Players! Singers 


Should now select and purchase Music Books for their 
use and pleasure during the ensuing Fall and Winter. 

OLIVER Ditson & Co, issue Sheet Music in suc} 
immense quantities that it is perfectly impossible 
to advertise it. All new publications are faithfully 
and intelligently described in their interesting and 
valuable 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


1.00 per year) which every one needs. 
pal —e for the imprint of OLIVER Ditson & Co. 
on the musie you purchase. They do not care to 
ublish anything but the best music, and their name 
s a guarantee of merit. 
Send for Lists, Catalogues, and Descriptions of any 
Music or Music Book wanted. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS! 


PLANTATION AND JUBILEE SONGS. 
Newest and Best Collection, 30 cts. 


EMANUEL. Oratorio by Trowbridge. $1.00 ; 
$9.00 per doz. New. An American Oratorio. 


JEHOVAHY’S PRAISE. Church Musie Book. 
$1.00; $9.00 per doz. Emerson’s newest and best. 


UNITED VOICES. For Common Schools. 50 
ets ; $4.80 per doz. Just out. Charming School 


Song Collection. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choir and Class. 


By S. W. StrRAvB. The richest Church Anthems. 
Choicest sacred and secular selections. Beautiful 
easy pieces for begianing classes. Unsurpassed voice 
culture and inimitable sight-reading exercises. 
the book for Choirs, Classes, ete. 304 pp.; (twice as 
large as most singing-books). Mie | $1.00. 

tar Ever New. For classes, etc. 50 cents. 


PP MOMENTS. New. The best Day 
chool singing book. 50 cents. 
(eH The Singing Teacher’s Helper. 50 cts. 


One free copy to any teacher who orders not less 
than one dozen of the above books. 

EAUTIFUL SONCS. For Sunday Schools. 
B published. £ztraordinary merit in both 
words and music. 35 cents. 

(ar One copy of any of the above books for exam- 
ination with a view to adoption, as follows: Choir and 
Class, 60 cts.; Ever New, 30 cts. ; Happy Moments, 
30 ets.; Beautiful Songs, 20cts. No free copies. Pages 
free. Catalogues free Be sure and examine them. 

S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pub., 243 State St.,Chicago, Ill. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Seppanins } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 

Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 

Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. 35 

Student's Readers, in parts of 32 pages each. First 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., 5 64 

Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 
each, per copy, R +25 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 

& 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Address 
307 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 
Johnson’s Integral Calculus. nes = 1.50 
Carve Tracing. . .. .12mo* 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy, . ... . 12mo,* 1.50 


Least Squares. .. .8vo, “ 2.00 

Oliver, Wait and Jones Trigonometry. “ 1.25 
Rice and Johnson’s 

Differential Calculus, . . . . .8vo, “ 3.50 


Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.50 


Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 2.00 
Trigonometry... . . . . 12mo,* 1,00 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists M \ 
Latin, Vonabie's digsiva, 


QC HOOL-KEEPING : How To Do It, 
By HrrAm Orcutt, LL. D. 
NOW IN ITS THIRD EDITION. 
One of the most practical volumes a teacher can own. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cco., 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1887-1888. 
PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
ge JAMES P. MAGEE, 


' BOUND IN CLOTH. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Everett Hale, D.D............... 

. Beers, A.M., of Yale College...... 
SALVATION. By J. B, Walker, LL.D. 


MULLIS & HUNT, 


Broadway, New Vork. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN 
READINGS FROM WASHIN( 
E 


( 
TON 
CLASSIC GERMAN COURS IRVING 


IN ENGLISH. By Dr. W. ©. Wilkinson 
HISTORY OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. 
REQUIRED READINGS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN D-Boy 


tH On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


38S Bromfield Street, Boston. 


VALUABLE AIDS-CH 
6 ‘AUTAUQUA TEXT - BOOKS. 


Christian 
n Evidences. By J. H. Vincent ......10¢ 
American History. By 5. L. Hurlbut, A.M, ....10¢ 


Vincent, D.D .......10¢ | Alcohol. By C. H. Buck, A.M... ......... 


Self- Education. By Joseph Alden, D.D. ........10¢ 


Parliamentary Practice. By T. B. Neely.....-..10¢ 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


NOW READY. 


The House I Live In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. With special reference to the nature 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system. 
12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


ored plates. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


German authors, and thirteen 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. 
portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 


Sketches of 


can literature; and other valuable features. Cloth, 325 pp- 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Man's Antiquity & Language. ByM.S.Terry, D.D, 10¢ .F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, § Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
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